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*' Nor fet down aught in malice. 

<< He was a roan, take him for all in all^ 
^< I ne'er fhall look upon his like again," 

Shakespear. 
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To the Right Honourable the 

EARL TEMPLE. 

^Y Lord! 

?'^X:3t'^0 dedicate a treatife on tadlics to a biftiop, 
^ T ^ or a difcourfe on religion to a general, would 
Jj«„^^ be a great impropriety ; but I can by no 
aL£'^ Ji means think it one, to infcribe the Me- 
moirs erf" Mr. Churchill to the Earl Temple. 

Indeed, my lord, I know not to whom I could, 
with greater propriety, addrcls the following flieets, 
than to your lordQifp. . Yourlordfhip, or I greatly 
miftake, had a great refpeft for Mr. Churchill ; ad- 
mired his abilities, and loved his integrity. 

I (hall not pretend, in this Dedication, to draw the 
charadler of Lord Temple, however prevalent the 
pradtice is with dedicators with refpedl to their pa- 
trons. I (hall not entreat Lord Temple to palronife 
my work : it muft patronife itfelf. If it be well writ- 
ten, it will be well received ; if a mere unfuccefsful 
effort to draw a juft portrait of my friend, even my 
Lord Temple's patronage, great as it is, will be in- 
(ufficient to fcreen it from its deferved cenfure. 

Yet, my Lord, t^iough I decline the arduous^ 
pleafing work, of drawing your lordftiip's charafter j 
give me leave to admire that unfhaken fpirit of inde- 
pendence, that glorious greatnefs of (bul, which 
(hines through every aftion of your lo^<ift>ij4'^''^^^'^^ 
adds a luftre to youi Vv\^ x^s^^ ^xA ^^tsjS^^^'^^^ 
virtiies ! Not to meivuoti otx^' ^ fec&Ja^\'^ "^^ ^^^:j^^. 
be cfiroinal j not to ov/tv \t^ >«^3vM.\i^ \^^^ .^^^ 
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England owes much to your lordlhip. Thq cauje^ 
the great and glorious caufe of liberty, has, in your, 
lordftiip, found a powerful patron, and an able advocate. 

It is a fortunate circumftance, when a ftatefinan 
has a ftrength of genius, and a high reach of thought; 
but it is flill more fo, when thiat reach of thought, 
and ftrength of genius, is accompanied with invin- 
cible integrity, and a Temple's virtues. 

Patriotifin, like wit, is much talked of; daimed 
by many, pofleiHed by few. To form a patriot, great 
abilities alone will not (iicceed. There muft be alfo a 
true amor patria ; a generous difregard of private inte- 
reft, if fet in competition with the public good; and 
a Temple's, and a Pitt's unconquered freedom of foul, 
ipeorruptible probity of mind. 

Your lordfhip's known zeal for the honour of reli- 
gion muft not pafs unoticed. The weakening of 
moral obligations is of the utmoft danger to a ftate. 
XVhile religion maintains its influence, the interefts of 
Society are upheld : when that great cement of fociety 
is weakened, anarchy and confufion foon fucceed. 

A friend to religion is a friend to his country. It is 
a Angular happinefs that, in thefe degenerate days, 
when infidelity pafles for judgment, and obfcenity for 
wit, genuine and true piety, the fair child of religion, 
points out aTemple, as her advocate, and as her friend. 

As a lover of liberty, in the real fenfe of the word, 

your lordfliip ftands eminently diftinguifhed. ; — 

The enormous faith of many made for one has been 
long and juftly exploded; yet, notwithftanding the 
glaring abTurdity of fiich a foul-enflaving tenet, tools 
and knaves have not been wanting, in thefe times, 
to preach up this do(5trine, and recommend this ab- 
furdity ; the greateft affront fiire that ever w^as offer- 
ed to the common fenfe of mankind ! 

A conftitutional defender of the laws has always 

appeared in the perfbn of the Earl Temple. The 

prerogatives of the fovereign, and the freedom of the 

/ub/ed):s, are not fo incompatible as fbnie 4r^niers 

.Jm^gine. The greateA ftrength a prince c^ti ^ff^rf^ 
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themoft home-felt bleffing he can poflibly know, is 
the love of his people. This doftrine the Earl Tem- 
ple has ever been ready to inculcate 5 has always been 
ftr^nuous to defend. 

Of all the virtues that do honour to mankind, I 
know of none more amiable, or more beneficial, than 
a generous difinterefted friendfhip, built on the' liftn 
bafis of honour and judgment. None but the good 
can poflels this virtue. A tided wretch, or wealthy 
mifcreant, is a ftranger to thofe delicate fenfations that 
fpring from fopure a fburce. That my Lord Temple 
may be pointed out as an eminent example of gene- 
rous and difinterefted friendfhip, every one knows, 
and every one confefles. 

Example is always more powerful than precept. 
To look up, therefore, to my Lord Temple, as a 
ftatefinan, patriot, and a friend, will have a great- 
er efFeft than the defcription of many ftatefmen, patri- 
ots, and friends, in the writings of the learned world. 
, But whilft your lordfhip ftands (b eminently confpi- 
cuous for your abilities and integrity in public life, 
your amiable deportment in private life muft not be 
forgot. Eafy of acccfe, yqur lordfhip is enabled to 
form a true eftimate of things. Chearfiil, free, and 
affable, your lordfhip gives pleafiire wherever you 
come ; and when you retire from focial converfe with 
your friends, they meet a lofs not eafily to be repair- 
ed but by your lordfhip. 

• My Lord ! I addrefe not the ftatelman ; A addfefe 
not the nobleman ; I addrefs not the man of fortune. 
I addrefs the man. 

If, as Mr. Pope fays, an honeft man isthenobleft 
work of the Almighty ; your lordfhip has abundant 
reafon to blefs the Father of, all gpod gifts, for his en- 
duing you with fuch amiable qualities, as render you 
the delight of mankind, and an ornament to your 
country. Your gardens at Stow, and the fculptures of 
your temple, fhall perifh, when your virtue».-{baiiw.^ 
r^and adpiire^by future 2L^e&^ ^t^ ^^ >5«di«sK^^<s^ 
vfthc liiftorian, or the effoixs ofL ^^xcwfe. 
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( Yet, fny Lord, (I fpeakit with Englifti finccrity,^ 
and Englifti liberty!) you are a man; and, asfuch, 
have faults: but, I believe, it Would jMjzzle the itioft 
di(cerning to point them out. Indeed, it is no fmall 
proof of your lord(hip*s wilclom, that, while every 
one admires your virtues, you have fo effeftually con- 
cealed your foibles, which, furely, as a man, you muft 
have, that we cannot fo much as guefe at them ; for 
eagle-eyed fcandal itfelf has never thrown the leaft in- 
nuendo, or fmalleft infmuation, againft your charafter. , 

For me, my Lord, I am thrown at too great a dif- 
tance from your lordftiip, to pretend to draw your 
portrait with a mafterly hand. But, however defici- 
ent I may be in point of drapery, the refemblancc 
isftriking; for I appeal to your lordfhip's enemies, 
if enemies you have, whether I have drawn one fea- 
ture your lordfliip does not poflefs, or attributed oqc 
excellence your lordfliip is not endued with ! 

My Lord, I feek no applaufe, and claim no honour, 
from the following flieets. My intention has been, 
to give a faithful hiftory, as nearly as I could, of our 
late patriot bard : to refcue his charafter from the 
cenfures of the. malevolent ; and, ftill more cruel 
fate ! from the indifcriminate and indifcreet applaufes 
of his friends. 

That your lordfliip may long remain with us, as 
the firm friend of liberty, and your country ; ^nd < 

when called from this terreftrial Q)here, that you may 
enjoy a confpicuous placa in the manfions of eter- 
nal blife, is the fin^re wifti, and fervent prayer, of, 

M Y Lord, 

Yoiir Lordship's moft obedient, 

and veiy humble fervant^* 

London^ 
Jan. 10, 1765. 

TH£ AUTHOR. 
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ASketcb of Mr. CBurchilTs cbarafler'. 

}e(3yt39CHOSE Ions of g^ius and judgment who 
^ T W haye made themftlves' remarkaBe, by the 
S'*»rw exertion of their abilities, when dei«rted 
»^^3b( from this fublunary world, feem to claim 
The remembrance of their furvivors as a debt ; imd gra- 
titude fu^efts to us, it would be inhuman, as well as 
impolitic, to confign their memories to oblivion, at the 
feme time that we commit their clay to the grave- 
Anecdotes concerning the good and great throw a 
light on many paflages in their writings, which with- 
out them would be obfcure. Nay, we cannot tafte 
works of a fine genius fo thoroughly, as when ac- 
quainted with his life's hiftory. If we are informed 
of his family, his education, conneftions, and con- 
duft in private life, we have a kind of comment on his 
writings by us, which elucidates his feni!irLeat&^ -^kA. 
explains ambiguities. \ 
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On thcfc accounts j mankind pemfc with a peciifc 
ar pleafiire, .- any little informations, obricerning the 
lives and manners of thpfe^jwho>have ibared above 
the common herd of mortals, by the difplay of any 
extraordinary acquifitioos they have been poflefled of. 

While ibme Confidei* tfhe charafter of a philofo- 
pher or a bard, in (bme meafure, approaching to tliat 
oi^ demigod i .-others k)ok'oa it in the^mofl.cqn- 
temptibfe'l^ht iniaginiWI. The formgl'?;are chiefly 
compofed of low, illiterate people, or pretended 
fcholiars ; the latter, of fobftantial or ignorant tradeA 
men, whofe whole abiliti^ fconfift in a plodding, dull, 
houfehold underftanding, capable of the common 
rules of ^sridi^iietic, ^^aiid QalcVjil^ted ironv the meridian 
of « grocer's, or ari.ailfasfa^alhop/:*,»^ 4 

To both thefe miftaken kind of beings, the follow-; 
ing work wjU affor4 IW? Wtertainment, ^ Mr.Chu^T 
chill in his private cbtiduft, was not ilnlil^e any other 
gentleman ; and, therrfore^ thofe who expedt marvel- 
lous adventures, aind uncommon fceries, to be here re- 
lated, or the dirty andpitiful iricks of a popr .wit to gain 
a precarfous livelihood, w^ill be equally difappointed. 
•Mr. .Churchill was a ^nan-^ compoupded being <)f 
flefh and ftMrit— neither a^deity^ nor a devil; as'his^ 
friends and foes feem to infinuate. He had many vir^ 
tues ; and fome vices. Many excellent faculties, 
and extraordinary accomplifhnients ; and fome der. 
fedts. . Some fingularities ; but an amazing number of 
winning methods, the fair fruits, the pure offspring gf 
a good . heart, of conciliating the efteem; of all hi^ 
friends and acquaintances. . ' 

Diftrefs never fued to him in vain. A philanthror 
py that knew no bounds, taught him to fympathize at 
others woes, and melt at others fbrrows. His 
puife was ever open to the poor and incdigent ; his ad-: 
vice ever ready to the ignorant and dubious. 

Pride and revenge were ftrangers: tcy^ him. His 
good-fenfe prefer ved him from the firft- "and a tho- 
rough convidion of the truth and excellency of the 

• chriftiaa' 
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chriftian religion, and a fortitude of foul which nor 
dangeris could daunt, fecured him from the lad. 

If injured by an inveterate foe, his refentment was 
ever proportioned to the offence ; but if time, with 
Healing pace, crept on, it erafed all remembrance of 
it from his memory -, and the leaft conceffion made by 
the offender, made Churchill his firm friend. 

Brave and open-hearted, no malice could ever lurk 
in his fouli ofexquilGte fenfations, the fmalleft injury 
was felt ; but felt, to be dther pardoned, or defpifed ; 
except when prudential caution made it neceflary to 
refent it : then due chaftifement was inflidted, and the 
offender himfelf forced, on the return of reafon, to 
pwn thejuftice of the hand that fmote him. 

A tiny widing, — ^the mbft contemptible of all con- 
temptible writers — =-the putter-together of dull ef&ys 
for a dull news^paper — *^on his publication of his 
Rofciad, thought proper to afperfe his charader, and 
fdepr^iate his work. — ^Churchill was Ihewn the pa- 
per, and told the name of its author^ ** You ought 
" to refent this unprovoked attack, ^nd this felfe 
^^ piece of criticifm," cries the friend. — " Not at all," 
anfwers the bard ; " that is the very reafon it is be-» 
neath my notice : I k>ok on this wretch, as the ge- 
nerous horfe fiirveys the yelpjng cur at his feeds, 
^* with cold difdain, and filejit contempt" 

.Another time, tbofe veterans that,.hiov) an author by 
^is ftihy * undertook to prove he^was a fellow of no 
mark, or livelihood, as Sbal^efpear expreffes it, and 
that his works were unworthy th<5 public notice. 
Churchill being (hewn the elaborate produdtion of 
thefe diredtors of the public tafle, and requefted to 
anlwcrit, obferved, ^^ that if flies buzz about one, it 
** were ridiculous to regard them ; but if they at- 
f^ tempted to fling,it were fit they fhould be crufhed.'' , 

Svjperipr to corruption, repeated pflters, that would 
have ftaggered the patriotifm, and fapped the very 
jbundatiohs, of m-rn-fl-r— 1 integrity, were rejeAed 
with difdain. Hefcorned to profl\tvvXfcV^>&;^^^xs.S5:st 7>.^;^*i»:. 

♦ The a^thois Kki OiV^CuwA^Wxw- 
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cr penfion -, and had rather eat a beef-fleak, and drink 
a tankard of porter, with an hohcft artizan, than feafl 
on ortolans or vcriifon, and drink claret and burgundy, 
with an ignoble nobleman. When his fame was at the 
higheft, and he waa drefled like an ambaiTador^ he 
would fliake hands with, and aflift, a friend in diilreft 
with a thread-bare coat ; and deipife, from his jjgry (bul, 
tlie ftar and gartered villain flaunting in embroidery. 

He was fo thoroughly attached to the intereft of 
Old-England, that he could not, without the utmoft 
indignation, fee her conllitution broke by rank empi- 
rics, her very vitals decayed, and her whole frame 
brought to (uch a con(umptive, hectic ftate, as threa- 
tened a fpeedy diflblution. 

What could be done by a private man, to prevent 
fo calamitous, lb fatal a cataftrophe, was done by him. 
His pen was employed ia the caufe of honour, in the 
caufe of freedom, in the caufe of Britain. His mufe, 
of true' celeftial defcent, engaged in rfie generous 
caufe. She exhprtcd Britons to aft for the intereft of 
Britain ; to (purn the venal fee -, to difdain the galling 
chain, though cafed with gold -, to deliver down the 
generous plan of power our anceftors had tranfmitted 
to us, at the expence of their blood and tre^fure, in- 
violate to pofterrty ; and to take all conftiturional me* 
thods to prevent iniquitous, ruinous, and deftruftive, 
Scottified meafures from taking place. 

For this he was blamed by the fool, and alperfcd by 
the knave; traduced by fycophants, and whifpered 
againft by coward's: but, lb that his country could 
be in the leaft benefited by his patriotic endeavours, 
he regarded his foes like fo many lerpents, who would 
hifs at the traveller; but Ikulk away at the inilant h^ 
was preparing to chaftize them. 

His fmcerity was ever confpicuous, unqueftioned, 

and exemplary. Averfe to flattery, he diftiained re* 

ceiving it himfelf, or to beftow it on others. He Juft • 

Jy con/jdered, tht ufe of Ipeech is to deliver bur lenti 

mcnts; and he tfaougbt, that the man v(1ao \^ taeaa 
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«noigh to fpeak what he does not think, muft bfe both 
a coward and a flave. 

In confequence of this opinion, he was as free, as . 
chearful, and as eafy, in the fociety of a lord as a 
tradefnian; and was equally communicative of his 
fentiments to the learned, as to the illiterate. For, as he 
was wbelly exempt from felf-conceit, and abhorred 
adulation ; fo was he confcious of fpeaking the didlates 
of his heart ; and juftly confidered, that every indivi- 
dual that compofesa company, has an undoubted right 
of delivering his featiments freely to that company ; 
and, though he might fometimes be unfuccelsful in • 
his endeavours to .inftruft, he was never fo in bis at- 
tempt to pieafe and entertain. 

A pitiful ambition of difplaying fuperior knowledge 
in particular arts and fciences, that have been i^anvaf- 
led in company, is very commcMi, and is very ridicu- 
lous. This, fault Churchill was never guilty of 5 and, 
though his erudition and knowledge were fuperior to 
moft people's, and might have juftified him in enfor- 
cing hijs fentiments with a proper warmth, and to take 
up a longer time than pcribns of inferiour abilities 
could arrogate, he ever delivered his opinion in a de- 
cent manner, an4 was as patient m auditor, as he 
was a (kilful oratoi:. 

Chearfiilnefe is tmt of the moft amiable accoinplifli-' 
ments in a companion ; and, if we may believe Mr- 
Addifon, one of the peculiar charaderiftics of ajgood 
chrifti^n. This acconnlpliftimen t, • Churchill poflefled 
jn a very eminent degree; for^i^eihg of ^ brjtyg.and 
intrepid difpofition, : an honeft m$^n, and a good <;hri-^ 
fttan, difeppointments loft their force, and could not 
iipb him of his wonted vigour an4 ferenity of mind. 

There is a wide difference between inteniperate, 
mirih and a chearflil temper : The former our bard 
fever avoided ; the latter he alwiiys poflfeflfed. A det 
pendency of niind fel^om, indeed^ ^xxjttA^ ^^€V- 

jjujtiyatep judgment and a tic?D\^ fo>3X -^ ^sAv'S^^^'^?^^^^ 
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no peribn was ever more free from it than Mr. Chur*" 
chill. 

He was alfoa firm friend, and never made any pro 
feflionsof efteem he did not really bear a perfon. 
Far from conlidering inch profeffions as mere words of 
courfe, he religioufly obferved the promifes he made ; 
and pundtually adhered to the fricndfhips and connexi- 
ons he formed with. various peribns. 

Biit a perfedt charafter, as a great wit has obfer- 
ved, is a faultlefs monfter, a creature of the brain on- 
ly, that never exifted in hunian nature. Churchill is 
an eminent proof of the juftnefs of this obfervation. 
He had his faults ; but they were fuch as were near- 
ly allied to, and grew out of his excefe of virtues. As 
every virtue is nearly conne<5ted with fome vice, fo 
every vice borders on, and is not far remote from, its 
oppofite virtue. ' Churchiirs excefs of generofity, and 
qontempt of fordid lucre, led him to the oppofite ex-» 
treme, and bordered on extravagance. His regard 
fbr his friends induced him tp difregard the narrow li- 
mits of regularity and temperance, to indulge toofre- 
quiently in rbt and keeping ill hours: and his violent 
and true love for his country, and hatred of villainy, 
however dignified or diftinguilhed*, hurried him to 
^me excefles, and carried hini to -fome lengths in his 
Writings, that are not, perhapfe, ftriftly juftifiable by 
the laws of his country, or confident with the rules of 
decorum or goodrbreeding. 

' To fum up his charafter, therefore, concifely and 
candidly, we deliver it as our opinionV that hisyirtue^ 
compared with hia faulty af e as mountains compared 
with mole-hills. As a man of genius and a poet, hb 
liarid6 one of the firft in rank j as a patrbt, nis inte* 
grity remains unimpeached; atf a valuable member 
of locjety, he is defervedly efteciiied ; and, as a firm 
friend, and a cheafftil companim, the tears that are 
fhed over his urn are ample proofs,' Pofterity, there'* 
fore, (hall revere and embalm our poet's mitettiory^ 
>yhen the malignant cenfures of envio\is IharlerSjj who 

now 



V 
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now attempt to pluck the well-earned wreath of merit 
from his laurelled brows, and defame his charader 
with all the rage of petulant malice, (hall be forgot- 
ten-, and when themfelves ftisdl be turned to clay, and 
iio traces of their having exifted rernain. 

CHAP. It 

Conci/e account of our defign in the following work 

. "^ Our bera*s birth, education, &?f. and fame 

' account of bis family Remarkable infiance of 

bis courage and generojity in bis juvenile years — The 
portrait of an illiterate, infenjible, fchool-mafter 
drawn — An infiance of beroifm and friendjhip be- 
tween two quondam foes — A cruel unfeeling pedagogue 
julliy punijhed* 

AS it is our intention to keep as clofe as poffiblc to 
our (ubjed, we Ihall avoid faying any thing of 
any perfon, that is not materially interefled in our hif- 
tory: digreflions being ufiially very tedious, and of- 
ten trifling; and anecdotes or perfons we have nothing 
to do with, at once infignificant and improper ; tend- 
ing only to fwell a work, for the printer's and book- 
feiler's benefit, and for the reader's drowfinefs and 
fatigue. 

. Befides, as we write the life but of one perfon, we 
have no right to give the hiftories of feveral; or we 
fulfil not properly our engagement in the title-page, 
and withal take an unwarrantable liberty, we appre- 
hend, we have no claim to. 

. What, therefore, the reader has to expedt in this 
performance, is The Life of Mr. Churchill only ; and 
an account of, and oblervations on, the writings he 
has publifhed ; and it is hot doubted, but, if we per- 
form riiis work properly, it will be thought we fliall 
have matter fumcienr, without interfperfing it with 
particulars of people, and remarks oabootes*^ ^^\€\<s^ 
to our purpofe. 
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Thus much by way of proemium ; proceed wt no\r 
to our hiftory. 

Mr. Charles Churchill was born near Weftminfter- 
Abbey, in the houfe where Mrs. Churchill, our poet's 
mother, now lives. His father was the reverend Mr. 
Charles Churchill, curate and lefturer of St. John's,, 
in Wellminfter ;• a man defervedly efteemed for the 
integrity of his heart, and the qualifications he was 
endued with. 

Mr. Churchill had but little fortune of his own, and 
but few cxpeftations from his relations, though de- 
fcended from an antient and honourable family. 

At the accuftomary ^e, Mr. Charles Churchill,/Our 
poet, was fent to a reading-fchool, where he behaved 
in much the fame manner as other children of his years 
generally do ; difplaying no charafteriftical marks of 
genius f iiperior to his fellows, or afting different in 
any refpedt from them. 

At the age of fix, however, when fome little dawnV 
ings of reafon begin to appear, and the natural difpofi- , 
tion of a boy reveals itfelf, the temper of young Chur- 
chill might be feen. It was plainly apparent diat his 
fenfibility was very quick ; his fortitude of mind very 
great; his. generofity conspicuous ; and his candour 
quite amiable. 

A flriking inftance of the truth of this aflertion I beg 
leave to relate, from the authority of his father; who, 
among other little anecdotes concerning his fon, told 
me the following : 

One of his ichool-fellows, an arch, unlucky boy» 
Ibmewhat older than our hero, in diverting himfelf 
with throwing of ftones, in conjunftion with young 
Churchill, had the misfortune to break a pane of glaft 
of a neighbour's window. 

Alarmed at the rattling of the glafs, and flill more 
fo with the fear of punifliment, the young rogue fled 
from the fcene of adtion with all the precipitation his 
heels cQuld furniih^ and his companion followed 
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An enquiry was, however, foon made into the af- 
fair ; and the offender threatened with fevere chaftife- 
ment unlefs he confefled the truth. Churchill's com- 
panion llifBy denied his being the aggreflbr, and 
charged it on him. He >yas, accordingly, called to 
an account i informed that his play-fellow had pofi- 
tively declared he had broken the pane of glais, and 
required.to make an ample confeffion. 

Our young hero was fb furprized at his friend*s bale- 
nefe and falfliood, that, inftead of vindicating his in- 
nocence^ and recriminating on his accufer, he burft 
into tears. The tears = were conftrued by his fchool- 
matter as a fign of guilt, and he was feverely whipped. 
After which, notice was fent to Mr. Churchill, who 
immediately paid for the damage fuftained by the 
breaking of the pane. 

. This tranladbn happened in the fchool-yard, and 
our hero's companion hinged himfelf at the fucceis of 
his ingenuity, in efcaping the puniftiment he feared, 
and gloried in the betraying of his friend. 

After the fchool-hours were over, as the children 
were returning to their refpeftive homes, young 
Churchill, in a firm voice, charged his companion 
with being a liar, to aflfert fo manifefl a falfity as to ac- 
cufe him of breaking the glals ; and a coward, f(3r not 
daring to brave the punifliment due for his crime ; and 
with^ told him, that, fincehe had adtcd fo unwor-*' 
thily, he would beat him, and never affociate with 
him afterwards. 

The other, confifiing in his fuperior ilrength, be- 
ing a flurdy boy, and at leaft a year older than our 
hero, difregarded his threats, and offered to fight 
him. The propofal Churchill accepted with joy, and 
they both flripped. In three minutes, our hero had 
entirely yatiquifhed bis antagonifl, had made his nofc 

ble^4^.; given him two black eyes, and throwing him 
agaii^:;a flint-ltone, he was fo much (tunned Aat he 
lay.quvce-fenfelefe. 
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- Our hero having now taken fatisfaftion for the trea- 
chery (hewn him, his honour being fatisfied, clemen- 
cy fucceeded. He raifed up his friend, who foon com- 
ing to himfelf,. and declaring he woidd fight no more, 
Churchill told him, he now forgave him : "iBiit^not- 
*^ withftanding that," continued!^, "I will never be 
*^ intimate with fuch a falfe friend again, unlefe you 
*' aik my pardon, and corifefs the trudi, that .you 
*' broke the window. '*^ 

The litde fellow did both. Our hero was applauded 
by every one for his courage and generofity; his 
friend receiving fo efFeftual a check for his prefidioul^ 
Dcfs, in fuch early years, altered his conduft; and 
Churchill and he were good friends ever after. • 

Another, time, fearing that his antagonift would re- 
ceive punifhment for fome fault he had committed, he 
advifed him to hide the fchool-niafter's birchen rod. 
He accordingly did fo: the rod was miffed ; and^ to 
^edt a difcovery of the offender, all the boys were ex- 
amined ; and all denied their knowing any thing^ of 
tlie matter. The fchool-mafter vowed, that they 
thould all be whipped, one after another, till the of- 
fender confeffed his guilt; and inftantly ordered,- that 
our young hero's late antagonift fhould be die firft. 
Churdiill, feeing him already horfed, and r6ady to re- 
ceive the lafhes, told the mafter, if he would bot whip 
Billy Nt—, he would inform him. which boy had hid the 
rod. The inafter promifed he would not ; Billy was 
fet down ; and, in a ftern voice, the mafter afked our 
hero, who the offender was- and, at the lame time 
threatened he would (everely chaftife him; or, in 
his own words, whip him within an inch of his.life. 
All the boys iiow ftood aghaft, and dreaded the 
menaced punifhment. Even -conlcious innocence 
could not ffecure them fronni fear ; and their little limbs 
feemed robbed of their wc^nted funftions, and trem- 
2fJed,' wJiile the pallid hue that overfpread their feve- 
^^a/ ^ces, declared that each was fearful kft-hitufelf 
^oa/d be charged with the offence. 
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Oiir hera only was unmoved. Surveying his maf- 
ter with an attentive, but refpeftful look ; " Sir," 
faid he, with a firm voice, " 1 only am guilty : I on- 
ly defcrve to fiiffer.— ^AU my fchool-fellows are en-^ 
tirely innocent, and, dierefore, imdeferving your 
refentment. On meinflift^our fcourge : I deferve 
'' it ; and am prepared to fiiffer." 

The unrelenting, the unfeeling brute, infenfible to 
the courage and qandour of the youthful hero, order* 
ed him to be horfed, pulled down his breeches, and 
the uplifted rod threatened his poor pofteriors, when 
« voice cried out, _^' Churchill is not guilty, but I am!" 
This was fre(Ji matter of furprize to the aftoniflied 
pedagogue. He had no fort of conception that any 
body ftiould voluntarily offer to fuflfer for his friend, 
and determin€4 on whipping both, to difcover the 
real truth. 

He ^ipw .examined both .the parties between whom 
this generous epcteft fobfifted; and neither could be 
induct, /roipithe fear of any .puniftimq^t,. to retradt 
.from their f e^lution of fiiffering for each other.— In 
;ihort, ithe illiterate wretch, uaable to f^^l the beauty 
^nd heroilhl of. their condudl,^ whipped both in the fe- 
vered mariner. 

The.qqniequence was;^ old . Mr. ChurQ^iIl,^hearing 
'Qf the ftfl^r, exaniined into the true HatS of it, and 
.learned the real truth. He admired his fbn for his good- 
nature in con^:e^Hng the fault of his friend, and for 
his intrepidity in .bearing the punifhment due to Kim 
alone i and he efteemed young Billy N--: — 7, his'fon's 
late ant^gqnift, in pcrfifting to own that, he only hid 
the rod. 'A week after both of them were taken from 
that fchoftl, .and fent to anpther, where a mpre.lkilful 
•fchoblmfifter, and worthier man prefided, and the ex- 
ample of the parents of thefe young fri^ds was fol- 
lowed .by iftany .others foon after. 
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C HA P. III. 

Our hero is taken from the re'ading-fcbobt, andfent to 
that of IVeJlminJier — Makes at fir (I but a very flow 
progrefs' — An afiecdotc greatly to his honour^ and de- 
clarative of his difpofition^, and turn of mind — He al- 
ters his conduH^ and applies to his learning lioith the 
greateft aJfiduity—Some remarks on the abfurdity gene^ 
rally prailifed by fchc^hnafiers in their tuition of youth 
— Their excnfe in theiir favour anfwered — Churchill 
and his father fet out for Oxford^ that the former 
might be placed there — He is examined^ and rejected 
— They return to London. 

IT was not many years after this tranfe6lion, that 
young Churchill was fent to Weftminfkr fchoolj 
to be educated in the higher'branches of learning. 

For the firft two or three years he continued here, 
he did not dtfplay any extraordinary capacity, or (hew 
any marks of that gelnius he afterwards -exhibited. 
Nay, he was not unfrequently incapablb 6f -making 
his exercife, and remanded back to render itmore per- 
fea ^ •' \ ■•; ^ • 

His capacity, however; was infinitely' filperior to 
his afliduity"- He was idle, fond of play,' averfe to 
ftudy, aiid teftified the iitmofl relu6tance iri'conform- 
ing to the tramels of a fcboof education. • 

This •evidently appear-sfrom his being c^ble to go 
through ^11 his exercifes, whenever he thought proper 
- to apply to them, with half the attention that.the gene- 
rality of boys do : and the following true anecdote of 
him is a fanJier proof of th^ truth or this aflfertion. 

Having through idlenefe, or inattention, '-n^glefted 
one day to -make his exercife, • his mafter thought pro- 
per to chaftiie him very Severely, and at the feme time 
reproached him for his ftupidity ; telling him he was. 
t/ie mod idle and /gnoraik boy inthefchool •, that did 
he ft ill perfiA m his negledingto furn\ftv\vv«»rcvviA^\^ 
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claflic learning, he would never be able to make a 
figure in life, but be looked|upon as a dull and illite- 
rate blockhead : a charafter, he faid, the moft odious 
that could be imagined, and which would fubjefthim 
to the contempt of the wile and learned, and render 
him fit company only for people likehimfelf. 

The remonftrance had its due efFeft. Churchill 
ruminated in his mind on what his mafter had faid, 
and he found he had fpoke the truth. He determined, 
therefore, he (hould no longer have caufe to complain 
of him; for he would be as afliduous and induftrious, 
as he had before been indolent and lazy. 

From this time his improvement in literature was' 
rapid, was aftonifhing. He learned with eafe what cofl 
others the greateft pains ; and he apprehended, as by 
intuition, the true meaning of fome paffages that oc- 
curred to him, which his companions had not the leaft 
idea of. 

Thus we fee, that what the fear of ftripes could not 
efFedl, the fear of (hame fpon produced ; and from 
hence forwards he brought his exercifes finirtied in 
fuch a manner, that he received the publick thanks 
of all his matters ; and was pointed out as an example 
that the other boys ought to copy. 

Thefe encomiums were not given in vain, i They 
filled our hero with the moft agreeable fenfations, and * 
excited in him greater defires of approaching ftill near- 
er to perfedlion. 

Suffer me here to make a remark : a, remark grow- 
ing out of, and conneded with, my fubjed, and, as 
fuch, nat to be looked on as a digrcffion. 

Our hero's mafter adted extremely judicious in his 
condu'fl. He well knew Churchill dreaded not chaP 
tifement y he knew he dreaded ftiame. However, that 
his admonition might have greater effeft, it was pre- 
ceded by fome ftripes ; and then, in the prefence of 
all the feholars, he pointed hira. o\>x ^^ \N\^ tcvcS^Ns^^^- 
lertt, ftupid boy in the v^hoXe fc\vooV 
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It is not a little ftrange, that we fo feldom fee tlic 
condiift ojF this mafter imitated. Our fchoolmafters, 
. in general, conlult not the different difpofitions of 
different lads ; diey confiilt not the wide difference 
there is, in point of genius, between one boy and 
another : they take the larne methods of inftruftion 
with, they teach die lame branches of learnmg to, 
all 

Is not fuch a conduft manifeftly wrong? is it not 
incongruous to common realbn, and irrecpncileable 
to the common nature of diings? do people ©f any 
profeffions, men of any trades, ad fo abfurdly, in 
this reipcft, as fchoolmafters; who (hould, one 
would imagine, be poffeffed of good-fenfe and dit 
cernment, Ibmewhat fuperior to the bulk of man- 
kind? 

Does an ignorant farmer a6t fb ignorantly as a 
learned fchoolmafter? does he fow his feeds on lands 
not fit for them ? or, does he not rather confiilt the 
difference of foils, and fow his feeds on tbofe lands 
that are moft peculiarly adapted to each ? 

So ought a fchoolmafter to do : the farmer'^ con- 
du6t ought he to copy. It is with the human mind as 
it is with land. Some minds require little cultivation to 
what others do : they fpontaneoufly bring forth much 
godd fruit : while others produce little but weeds and 

tares. Yet are thefe laft to be neglected becauf^ 

they want inftruftion moft ? no, they are rather to 
be mended by a different kind of manure than what 
the others require. With different foils different me- 
thods are taken to purge and cultivate them 9 and fo 
jiiuft it bei with the human mind. 

I know but of one reafon that can be affigned for 
the abfurdity of our fchoolmafters I have above 
pointed out. Indeed, it is a forcible one in their fa- 
vour; but it is no extenuation of the abfurdity of pa- 
rejjts condiid[. The reafon I mean is, that fo poor a 
pittBTJce is given Fonhc education of ^ouvh^ ^V\\. 
'^ys Che mailer under a neceffity of takir\g rooic kVior 
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krs than he can poffibly inftrud; to do all of them juf- 
tice. However, though to g^in a comfortable fublift- 
ence, he is obliged to have a. multitude of pupils, 
one quarter of which would take up his whole time ta 
inftrudl properly ; yet, did he but attend to the dif- 
ferent capacities of his boys ever (b littlq, and had pe- 
netration and learning fufficient for the ^itrduous pro-_ 
fcflion he had aflumed, he might difcern the. various 
dilpofitions and taints of various boys ; and did h^ 
difcharge properly the truft repofed in him, he would, 
in confequenceof hisobfervations, lay hi^ opinion be- 
fore the youths parents; and if, after being. mfornie4 
of the turn and bent of their fons genius, they (hpuld,^ 
-neverthelefe, perfift in having them taught branches 
of literature tJaeir geniufes were not turned for, and; 
adapted to, thofe parents only would be in fault. 

Our hero having continued at ichool a fufficient 
number of years,^ and being thoroughly converfant ii^ 
Icholaftic education,^ his father refolyed on fending 
him to the univerfity of Oxford, where he Jiimfelf 
had been educated, to finifh his (Indies. 

Hiring a poft-chaife, aqd his fon and himlelf get- 
ting in it, they fct out for the univerfity, and arrived 
there in about nine hours. 

The literate or intelligent reader need not be told, 
that an examination is always made of the perfon whp 
offers himfelf to be admitted, with refpeft to his abi^ 
lities in claffical learning. This examination our herp 
was now to go throv^h ; and, conicioi^s of his own 
abilities, he dreaded it not. 

His father, indeed, had fbr fome dme befi)!^,^ 19 
order to render him (till more af&duous at his exer^^ 
cifes at We(lmin(ter fchool, fought to impre(s an high 
idea of the great talents neceflfary for the (Indent to be 
pofTeffed of, to be admitted into the univerfity ; and 
of the profound erudition the examiner himfelf was 
mafterof; which, indeed, he (aid, was fufficieatb^ 
apparent from the djgicult ^^fx^eSdotv.^ \vfc ^^'a^SR5!i.^s^ 
the examinant, _^> 
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When Churchill, after vaft fblemnity, and an aw- 
ful preparation, defigned to intimidate him, and low- 
er his fenfe of his own qualifications, was led up to the 
examiner, whofe folcmn vifage, rendered important 
by a bufliy wig, befpoke credit from a fiiperficial ob- 
ferver for vail wifdom ; he began to think his father's 
defcription of the examiner was a juft one j and pre- 
pared to anfwer the extremely difficult queftions he 
imagined would be propofed to him. 

But inflead of thefe difficulties, how amazed was 
he^ on the opening of the examiner's mouth, to find 
the charm diifolvcd ! Inftcad of being required to 
anlwer queftions of depth and folidity, he had none 
propofed to him but what were fo fuperficial, fo frivo- 
lous, and trifling, that a boy of the third clafe might 
with eafe have anfwered them. 

Our hero was fo aftoniftied and fo irritated, at their 
thus treating him like an ideot, as he imagined it, 
that he could not but refent it. He accordingly feti- 
rized the perfon whofe office it was to examine him ; 
to queftion his abilities, who was appointed to fathom 
his own ; and to a(k fome queftions, which the exa- 
miner, whether. from ignorance, or dildain, I know- 
not, did not think proper to anfwer. ' 

The confequence was, that our hero was rejedled ; 
and, probably, this circumftance might have given 
occafion to the frequent inveftives we find in his works 
againft that moft refpeftable univerfity. 

Upon his returning from Oxford, he again applied 
to hisftudies at Weftminfter-fchool, and made fuch 
a progreis as was really fiirprifing ; which afforded 
g^eat fatisfaftion to his father, and his friends. 

CHAP.. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Our hero falls in love with a very agreeable young lady 
— He pay A his addrejj'es tOy and marries her — Hisfa' 
t her /peaks to him concerning his taking on him the 
facredfunEtion — He is examine d^ and ordairied by the 
bifhop of London-— Is promoted to a curacy in North- 
WaleSy of almojl thirty pounds a year — Mrs, Chur- 
chill and he fet out for^ and arrive at ^ their dejiined 
place of rejidence. 

WHILE our hero was thus laudably employed in 
the cultivation of his mind, his heart was 

moft fenfibly afFefted at the fight of Mifs ^ 

and he longed for an opportunity of declaring his 
excefs of love. 

He was then but feventeen ; was robuft, comely, 
and well-proportioned. Exercife had thrown crimr 
fon on his cheeks, and given a vigour to his limbs, 
which effeminate beaux and flaves of indolence are 
entire ftrangers to. While, falfly luxurious, the de- 
licate and the debauched were impairing their conftitu- 
tions, and enervating their minds, by diffipation and 
luxury, yopag Churchill was affiduoufly employed, 
during fchool-hours, to lay In a large ftock of claffic 
lore; and afterwards, in engaging in manly, robuft 
exercifes, which, while they contributed to open his 
chcft, to brace his nerves, and enure him to brave 
the inclemencies of the weather, or change of feaibns 
in this varying clime, not a little affifted in fortifying 
his mind; as it is well known, that the ftronger and 
more robuft a body is, the more likely is it to lodge a 
brave and noble foul 

Mife , the young lady our hero had fet 

his afFedtions on, was neither a complete beauty or ^ 
wit; but ftie was endued with fbme accomplifhments 
fuperior to both : accompliftimfixvxs. \5cNax- \^^$^^\^^^Nx^x 
the envy of hef own fex^ and x^^e. ^dmu^NKKv ^S.^scjg 
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She was judicious, difcreet, Cncere, and affable ; 
poffefled of virtue, without aufterity ; gaiety, without 
levity ; wit, without ill-nature ; and prudence, with- 
out conceit. Her perfonal accomplifliments were al- 
fofufficientto attradt the attention of the irioft indiffe- 
rent, and excite the warfheft def^res in the coWeft 
breaft ; being well-fhaped, agreeable', and difplaying 
a certain ^V nejcais y«o/in her whole appearance, that 
invites more powerfully than haughty beauty ccnn- 
mands. 

To this lady our hero contrived to get himfelf in- 
, troduced, and paid his addrelfes to her with all the 
warmth that youthful ardour could infpire. 

The more he knew of the lady the better he loved, 
her. If, on a flight and tranfient view, he found his 
breaft was touched, a thoroi^h acquaintance, and a 
more clofe intimacy, affedled his very foul, Reafbn 
approved what paffion admired. To fix onfe*s efteeni 
on a truly deferving object, is^ at pnce, a proof of a 
good head and a good heart. 

This pr6bf our poet gave. He pcrfedtty idolized 
his charmer, and every opportunity he had, of being 
with her alone, he (ought to evince the greatnefs of 
his paffion, by pouring out the didtates of his Ibul in 
the moft expreflive and undiffembled terms love could 
fuggeft. 

The artlefs, fincere paffion our hero felt ; the for- 
cible, the winning expreffions he ufed, in breathing 
out the fbft fcntiments of his (buL ibon excited a re- 
cjprocal love in his charmer. She confeffed his merit, 
iflie faw his accomplifhmcnts, and ftie gave him her 
jieatt * 

"^here a violent and a mutual flame warms two bo- 
foms, and the parties are both agreed, it is not long 
before the aid of Hymen is required to tie the connu* 
bial knot So <vas it foon by our hero and his- char- 
rher, and they were united in thofe bands which no- 

(hJng but dcBth or divorce could loofe. 

' . • . . . . . 

r 
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They both now thought themielves (upremely hap*> 
py. Pofleflcd of each other, they imagined thei]> 
felves poi&iTed of every thing that could contribute to 
their felici^^^ They were truly happy, for they 
thought themfelves fo. 

In this comfortable ftate they continued for two 
years ; when our poet*s father, who had ever bred 
him up with an eye to the (acred fundtion, examined 
him very ftridly with refped to his inclinations ; for 
he determined, if he found him in the leaft averfe to 
enter into the miniftry, that he would by no meanm 
perdiade him to do it ; it being, in his opinion, ex- 
tremely wrong to lay any fcnrce on the natural diipofi*' 
tion of a perfon ; or to endeavour, by any authority, 
to prevail with him to labour in the vineyard of th? 
Lord, if his reaibn and inclination did not of them- 
felves approve fuch a profeffion. 

On fuch examination he found, to his great joy, 
his fon had no fort of obgedtion to that courfe of lire;. 
Now, though he had not been educated at Oxford, 
or taken any degree, yet, fo thoroughly convinced 
was he of his fon*s abilities, that he made no doubt of 
his getting him ordained, and convincing the bifhop 
that the church would obtain no fmall acquifition by 
obtaining fuch a member, whofe abilities, at that 
time, began to blaze forth with great luftre, and to 
promife to (hine, in a few more years, with a radiance 
that would aftonifti mankind. 

He was not deceived in his expeftations and hopes. 
The late worthy prelate. Dr. Thomas Sherlock, bi- 
fhop of London, » examined our hero ; and teftifiai no 
fmall fur prize, that Co young a perfbri, for he was not 
above three and twenty, (hould be fo learned and in- 
telligent. Not content with a fuperficial examination, 
as is the cafe on fome occafions, the deepeft and moll 
abftrufe queftions were propofed to Churchill, both by 
the bifhop himfelfand his chaplains^ to all which fuch 
pertinent and folid anfwers were, ^n^tv^ ^&^5R:feSS:c\ 
0&oni(hed the examiners^ aad maA^ ^^ ^^j^^ANiJiw^ 
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who was acquainted with our hero's having teen re- 
jc6ted at Oxford, exclaim, " Good God ! what 
** fort of an examiner muft this gentleman have betn 
•* before, when he was pronounced to b&ai^ficient in 
" fcholaftic education!" 

Being ordained by the bifhop, he fought t6 gain 
ibine perferment in the church ; and refolved, that, 
ihould he be fo fortunate, he would difcharge the du- 
ties of his facred fundtion confcientioufly and pro- 
perly. 

It is well known, that, without intereft, had a man 
all the genius, and all the wifdom, and all the learn- 
ing in the world, he would lland but little chance of 

rimg in the church. But is this aftoniftiing ? No. 

It would be fo, indeed, were it otherwife. 

Did genius, wifdom, and learning, . meet with that 
encouragement they merited, we ihould not fee pli- 
ant knaves and artfijl villains at the head of affairs. 
We (hould not fee preferments and offices in the dif^ 
polal of worthlefs wretches, whofe fole merit confifts 
in being allied to fome whore, having pimped for 
feme great villain, or* been ever ready to proflitute 
their confciences, and willing to be led as their dri- 
vers fhall think proper : nor ftiould we fee real geni- 
us, and found learning, groaning beneath counriefs 
wrongs, and holding the ftirrups of thofe horfes 
which bafe-born fcoundrels and flavifh fycophants be- 
ftride. 

The obfervation is not peculiarly adapted to the 
church ; it holds good with the army, law, and ftate. 
In eadi we fee men, that, were we to afk for which of 
their good qualities they were fo nobly provided for ; 
we might anfwer, we could not tell : but, at behold- 
ing their having thus afcended the fummit of For- 
tune's hill, we cannot help adting as we do in viewing 
droll, uncouth figures in pieces of amber, and won- 
dering how the devil they came there. 

» Itvtere(ti 
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Intereft, in (hort, like fancy, is the queen of the 
world. She performs every thing ; and fool's and 
knaves are generally hcr*sand fortune's favourites. 

If, however, the poft of honour be a private fta- 
tion, Churchill's was a truly honourable one. With 
abilities that would refleft an honour on the country 
that gave him birth, with an ardent zeal for the fpi- 
ritual and temporal welfare of mankind, after living 
for fome time privately with his wife, at a little houte 
he rented in Weftminfter, he was promoted. 

His genius, his learning, his piety, had been vifi- 
ble ever fince his entering into holy-orders, and had 
procured him the frieridfliip and efteemof raanyjur . 
dicious and pious perfons : but whether they were not 
of rank fufficient to recommend him to a living, whe- 
ther they wanted inclination, or, which is more pro- 
bable, whether they bad poor relations enough of their 
own to put into rich benefices, I know not ; but cer- 
tain it is, that our hero was left unprovided for, and 
his finances were not in the moft prolperous fituation^ 
till a certain clergyman, feeing his abilities and his ne- 

ceffity, promoted him to a curacy in the North of 

Wales, that brought him in the full fum of — twenty- 
feven pounds a year 5 which is more than can be feid 
of a full half of the livings in that part of the world. • 

It is no fmall proof of Mr. Churchill's good-fenfe, 
and good difpofition, that, rather than be burthen- 
fome to his friends, he accepted liich a pitiful income, 
and conformed to his fituation with all the refolution 
of a philofopher, with all the refignation of a chri- 
ftian. • —v ' 

In fhort, his wife and he, after taking leave of their 
father, mother, brothers, and 'friends, fet out for 
Wales ; and arrived at the plact they were to refide at 
in good health and fpirits. 
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CHAP. V. 

Mr, Churchill is refpefled by all bis parijbioners^ and 
followed as avery popular preacher — Caufes of tbepo-i 
pularity of form preachers pointed out — Obfervations 
on the nature of thefubje^s and ftile necefjary for a 
country clergyman to treat on and make uje of— How 
our poet fpent his time in Wales — — /fe turns cider^ 

man His commodities are univerfally likedj and 

bis cider-cellar is always full — Our poefs generojty 
leads bim into dijlrejjes — Hisfpeech to his wife on the 
' occafion — They refolve on returning to London — Ar-^. 
rive there^ to the great joy cf all their friends. 

NO man ever difcharged the duties of his ftation . 
with greater chearfidnefs and affiduity than Mr. 
Churchill did ; no man was ever more loved and e& 
teemed by his parilhoners than he was. They confi-^ 
dered him in the moft refpedable light imaginable ; 
paid due attention to his precepts, and honoured him 
for his worth and genius. 

He had not lived long in Wales before he became a 
very popular preacher, and was followed there a$ 
much as Romaine is here. 

A preacher's popularity generally arifes from three 
caufes only : Either from his inculcating fome ftrange 
and paradoxical opinions ; from his working on the 
paflions of his auditors, by a vehement or periiiafive 
oratory ; or from his delivering wholfome and found 
difcourfes, written in a perfpicuous, eafy, elegant 
ftile. 

Our poet's popularity arofe from the laft afligned 
caufe. His fermons were full of the fublimeft and mc^ 
important truths, conveyed in a plain but expreflivc 
language i which, though intelligible to the peafant^ 
was not unworthy the attention of a peer. 

By fublime and important truths, I mean not dif- 
^u//jt/oj3s on mere /peculati ve points, or pretended ex- 
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planations of myfteries, but truths that come home to 
every one's breaft, that influence the moral conduct 
of mankind ^ and that, therefore, are of the utmoft 
confequence to every perfbn's peace of mind here, and 
to his eternal happinefs hereafter. 

Such only were the fubjeds Mr. Churchill expatia* 
ted on : fuch fubjefts only ought every country cler- 
gyman to treat on ; or it is impoflible for him to dit 
charge the duties of his fandion properly, or ediFy 
his flock. 

A diftion is not left to be r^rded than^ fubjcft. 
If the plaineft: theme be treated on in a majeftic, 
fwelling ftile, replete with tropes, metaphors, and al- 
legories, a congregation may go home juft as wife as 
they came. They may, indeed ftare at the preacher, 
and cry him up for a profound fcholar ; but their ad- 
miration will be found to proceed from the femecaufe 
as that of Don Lewises did, in the play of the Fop*s 
Fortune; * who honoured his nephew Cat*!os tot 
his high-lbunding Greek, though he did not under- 
ftand a fingle lyllable of it. 

Churchill differed fo widely from preachers of 'this 
(lamp, that he fought to convince their reafon, by ap- 
plying to their reafon only, in a plain, eafy, Addifoair' 
an ftyle, if I may fo ekprefs myfelf. 

His good condudt, in this refp^dt, cannot be:fufH- 
ciently commended. It is no uncommon thing for a 
perfon of low ideas, little learning, and left genius, to 
write and talk in luch'a manner as is perfedtly adapted 
to the capacities of the vulgar. But tor a great poet, 
whofe imagination teems with lofty images, and fwel- 
ling figures, to accommodate himfelf to the concep- 
tions of the million, is at once fingular and amazing! 

In confequence of our poet's demeaning himfelf fo 
.prudently, he was univerfally efteemed; and, tho' 
that part of Wales he lived in was none of the raioft 
agrecabje, cfpecially in the winter feaibn, when the 

♦ Or rather, that of MitamottC^^ m ^^ift. l-Ww 'Et^x>jw , \vw». 
wbcnct Cibbcr borrowed hi» ]jYox «iti4 da»x%^^^^* 
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raw bleak winds came whiftling o'er the mountain 
tops, piercing the reddened cheek, yet he was content 
with his fituation, and employed himfelf in going 
Arough the ofEces of his fundlion witli pleafure ; and, 
when Icifiire pemitted, climbing the mountains in 
iearch of gam.e, hunting, courfmg, (hooting, angling, 
or walking ; taking a chearful glafs'with his friends, 
or perufing thofe books his own library, or thoie of the 
neighbouring gentry, afforded. 

But, diough he lived in a country where there was 
plenty of provilions, which of courfe rendered them 
cheap ; and though he received fometimes prefents 
from his parilbioners i yet how can a man maintain 
himfelfand wife on the poor pittance of twenty-feven 
pounds a year, in the manner they had been ufed to 
Bve.? — It is impoffible. Churchill found it lb ; and,. 
therefore, to enlarge his fcanty finances, after the mo- 
ney he had brought with him from England was ex- 
hauitfid^ he refblve4 to enter into a branch of trade, 
whidi^ he hoped, would enable him to live in the 
fame manner he Had hitherto done. 

The reader will not eafily conjcdhjre what trade it 
was pur poet pitched upon ^ and he will not be a lit- 
de furprizedwhen told it was that of a cider-dealer. 
He had a large cellar belon^ng to his houfe, which 
he fitted up as genteelly as the place would admit of, 
lai4 iu a good ilock of cider ; furnifiied himfelf widi 
mugs and glares, pipes and tobacco j and hey f PreC- 
to !' my lads, . behold all at once the parfon and poet 
turned publican ! . ■ 

• fodeed, reader, .'tie riot furprifed, fiich metamor- 
phoies are not uncommon in Wales. Parfon€ are there 
,horferjockeys,'lhbp-kcepers, bakers, barbers, butchers, 
alc&liers, and pig-dealers. 

* You have read Fielding's Jofeph Andrews, t fop- 
pofe ; if you have not, I would not give a farthing 
for you. You may there be acquainted with p^fon 

J Trullibcr, of p/g-/eiling memor'^ . I knew thi5 nian 
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well. He was a round, fa^, (hort, (quab fellow, that 
underftood the nature of a pig as well as any man in 
Wales. He was educated at Je(us-Collcgc at Oxford, 
entered into holy orders there, and fold pigs and 
preached the gofpel at Llanridwhyd, in Wales! 

Our poet being thus turned ciddf-merchant, bufi- 
fiefe flowed in apace. " Parfon! briogmea mug of 
the right fort," cries one. " This is excellent 
fluff, i'faith," cries . another. " I pray you now, 
Mr. John Jones, I pefeech you, and intrete you, 
now to tell me, lo6k you, . if you do not thiiik this 
cider is better than Lewis Morgan ap Thomas's?** 
afked another. In fhort, they all agreed the parfon's 
cider was excellent ; and they fwore, " By Cot, there 
** faz not fiich another coot liquor in Wales, look 
" you!" . 

Chur^chiU in the mean time, pined in fecret, at 
being obliged to defcend fo low as to fell cider, But 
what could he do .? His pride prevented him from 
begging ; aiid a g^nerofity that knew no bounds open* 
ed his purfe-ftrings whenever diflrefe. fued to him, ' 

He had now more fupplicants than before, and his 
doors were continually crowded with diflreflTed wretch*' 
es, entfceatining a * meal's; fuflenance; to '. latiutc their 
hunger, or a drop of cider to, allay their thirft. 

He was a man, though ^efolute and bold as the mofl 
bold and refolute, yet caft.in pity's foftqli^ mould.. He 
has: given his liquor and/viduals t«: the hungr^y an4 
thirfty, though he h^d none for a fecondfRieal for his 
own family ; and the tear of forrow hath flarted from 
his eye at the aiBiftion of thofe whom his liberal hand 
was unable to relieve. 

His money, in the mean time, wafted away ; his 
creditors grew clamorous ; and a gaol, the continual 
terror of indigent genius, threatened him. 

In this exigency he wasforfaken by every thing but 
his refolution and prefence o? TcvveA^ V^^ ^^^s:&S^5^^ 
wirh his wife on the fteps -pto^et ^oi\v\\:a v^ x.*^^^ ^^ ^"^ 
tJ-ieve his affairs •, and ftve adVvfeA. ^tv ^^^^v^^^>^^^ 
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his creditors, through the mediation of Ibme friend. 
He approved of her counfel > put it in execution ; but 
^ had the mortification to find they would come into 
no terms, but infilled on an immediate payment of 
their feveral demands. 

In* this dilemma he came to a refolution of quitting 
the counary and returning to London. ** Why ftiould 
•* I," faid he to his wire one day, " by cbqtinuing 
•' here brave the horrors of a gaol, and run the ha- 
^* zard of ftarving ? It is true, I could eafily fiipport 
•* the utmoft misfortunes my ill fortune could inflidt 
**on me; but the thought of what you muftfeel^ 
•^ quite unmans me, and melts me into tendernefs. 

•^ However, my dear, don't be afflidted ; it is 

** a peculiar mark of a great mind to tower above ad- 
** verfity. Diftrefs, indeed, of any kind, is the teft 
•* of fortitude, and the toudi-ftone of wifdom. 
** Throw off dicn that grief which now hangs on 
*• you, and let vrs prepare to return to our friends 
** and acquaintance in London, who will be extreme^ 
** ly glad to fee us, and where our fate may have bet- 
•* ter things in ftore for us than we can reafbnably ex- 
•* p«a here." 

Thefeand other expoftulations tended to dry her 
ifears, and reftore her to her wonted ferenity of mind.. 
They afterwards jw^epared to fettle their affairs with 
all the expedition confident with perfonal fafety ; and 
having traniadled them, fet off for London ; where 
they arrived, in feven days, to the great joy of all 
their friends. 
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CHAR VI. 

Our hero's expe^ations ofrifing in the church frujlratedy 

and the caufe thereof qffigned — His father dies 

Our ifexo fucceeds him^ as curate and ledlurerqf St. 
Johny — He is defervedly efteemed by all his friends 
and dcquaintance — Affumes the office of ufber to Mrs. 
Dennis's hoar ding- fcbool — A defe6l in the modern 
/yftem of education pointed out — Our hero frequents the 

play-poufeSy and refolves on writing his Rofcidd 

His wife and he home frequent difputes^ and wijbfor 
a feparation — He puhlifhes bis Rofciqd. 

OUR poet was not a little delighted to vifit his na- 
tive country, after fo long and tedious an ab- 
fence, and to lee his relations and friends, efpecially 
his brother Jolin, who is now an apothecary and 
druggift, in Church-ftreet, Weftminller, and for 
Mrhom our poet had ever a warmer afFc6tion than for 
any other erf* his brothers. 

It afforded no fmall joy to our hero's father and 
ipother to feefb cordial an affedtiqn fubfifling between 
their ions ; and the old gentleman being extremely 
defirous of having Charles well fettlec}> did his utmoft 
endeavours to procure him fome .preferment in the 
churchy but, for want of intereft,^ was difappointed 
in his intention, to his very great r%ret, 

Our poet was mod lenfiHy mortified to find he was 
fb negledcd. Independent of the reaibn he had to 
expert fome good living from his acknowledged me- 
rit and abilities, he had a ftill ftronger expc6tation of 
it from the promifes he had received from fome pre- 
tended friends ; who had weight and influence^Enough 
to haveXerved him, had they been fo inclinable? 

The truth is, they found Mr. Churchill was ^flef- 
fed of abilities fuperior to moil ; that he was endued, 
10 particular, with fuch a faty rical ve«v^ ^S^a&. <5^r.^ 
dreaded, ihould he be pwt mo «(,tv>j .^Qi^^\>^^^5\^^0^ 
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wbuld la(h the indolence and ignorance of many of 
the fuperior clergy, fo I'ouglily, that they would fo 
{mart with the anguifh, as to be incapable of return- 
ing the favour On this account, they determined ta 
keep him as low as pollible ; well knowing, that an 
irritated, independent wit is a moft dangerous enemy 
for the unworthy part of ihe clergy to cope with. 

Had merit and genius any claim to preferment, 
there is no doubt but our bard had been exalted to the 
higheft. But fmce there were fuch ungenerous me- 
thods taken to prevent his rifmg in the church, it is 
no wonder that his higheft preferment was, his (uc- 
ceeding his father as ledurer and curate of St. John's, 
on the death of the latter, which happened but a fliort 
time after bur poet*^s return from Wales. 

In this fituation he continued for fonic time, doing 
his duty confcientiouflyand properly, and being regard- 
ed in the moft amiable light by all thofe that had thb 
pleafure of his acquaintance. 

But evennow his finances were but fcanty, and hehad 
been accuftomed to live well. Rather than content him- 
felfwirfi fiibfifting (Ml his falary, which amounted to 
a bare hundred a year, and live an inactive kind of hfe, 
he chofe to labour harder, and take more pains, to en- ^ 
able himlelf to live more genteelly. 

The: office he took on him was that of uflierto Mrs.' 
Dennis's boarding fchool, teaching the young ladies 
to write the Epglilh tongue grammatically, corredly, 
and elegantly -, a branch of learning wjiich, tho' ge- 
nerally negle^^d, is of more importance than the world 
in general inntagine! 

Is it not ftrange, that (uch vaft pains arc taken to 
faftiion the bodies of the. youth of either fex, to teach 
them ail kind of ornamental accompliihments, and 
yet n^j*!cd the cultivation of ^eir minds, and omit 
the uii^ qualifications, as things of no moment f 

Vtty few young ladies, very few young gentlemen, 

a^^jirevented from Iiaving the utmoft pains taken with 

i^^tm, at gresLt expence of time and money, to learn 
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them to danec, to-fiBg, to play on different inftruments 
of mufic, and to undcrftand French ; all of which 
branches of education, though confeffedly of ufe, 
they have no occalion to (hew themfelves miftrefles 
and maders of, perhaps, ten times in a year ; but to 
(peak, read, and write their native tongue corredUy 
and elegantly, which they have occafion to make ufe 
of every day of their lives, little pains are taken, lit- 
tle expence bellowed, to make them proficients in.-— 
This important, though negleded branch of educa- 
tion, to Mrs. Dennis's honour be it fpoken, is taught 
at her fchool 

It is no wonder that, in this fituation in life, our po- 
et gave great latisfadion. Mafter as he was of an ele- 
gance of compofition, and thoroughly converfant in 
the diverfities of ftyle, he faw in a moment, when 
the various pieces the young ladies had written were 
fliewn to him, their different excellencies, and their 
different errors. He pointed out both to them, made 
them fenfible wherein confifted the beauty of the fpr- 
mcf ; and taught them how to remedy the defefts of 
the latter. 

But a mind like our poet*s was not to be bounded 
within the limits of a leftureftiip, or the pale of a 
fchool. The dull, tedious, infipid work, of continu- 
ally repeating over the fame form of words (though 
confefledly the mofl noble in the world, the molt per- 
fed the wit or ingenuity of man can put together !) <^r 
to undergo the continued drudgery of inftruiting 
youth, was not calculated for one 
— Whole eye in a fine firenzy rolling. 
Did roll from heaven to earth, from earth to 
" heaven; 
*• And as im.agination bodied fordi, 
" The form of things unknown, his Ikilful pen 
" Turn'd them to' Ihape, and gave to airy nothing 
^' . A local habitatioft.^nd a name." 

C ^ ^ 
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After befcg, therefore, at Mrs-. Dennis's abotif 
fevcnteen (H^dnths, he began to be tired, as well as 
afhamed of his fervile employment : and, to recre- 
ate his mind, after' being quite jaded with the fatigues 
of his tilllerfhip, he fauntcred away to the play-houfe, 
v;hef e he knew his duhefs would be chafed away, and 
his melancholy expelled. 

Sd difcerning a perfbn as our podt could not fi-cr 
quent the theatre long, before he waj3 thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the merits and defedd of the adtors. He 
thought, that a work, pointing them out, would be 
of publick utility ; as it would entertain the town, and 
induce the fonsof the drama, who live on the publick 
favour, to ft fain every nerve, to exert all their abilities, 
to excel in their profeffion, and render themfelves ftilJ 
more worthy of the countenance and encouragement 
of the publick. 

This V(^ork he deteritiiiied attetnpting. He bad, in- 
deed, hitherto, writteri fciit few pieces ; *id thofe were 
chiefly foligs? and epigramsj which wereneverpubKlhcd^ 
and only handed about among his moft particular and 
intimate friends. However, he doubted not, but hehsrd 
abilities Efficient to do juftice to his fubjedt, he having, 
in one material refgect, the advantage of moft of the 
writers that had preceded him ; which was, no fo^ of 
connexion, or intimacy, with any player whatever^ 
{o that, being entirely unbiaflfed by perfonal friendfhip, 
or refentment, his mufe might cenfiire with candour, 
and praife without adulation. 

Our poet, however, could not enter upon thist 
work (p ibon as he willingly would, on account of 
Ibme private diftreffes he laboured under. His income 
arifing from his ledlurefhip and uflierfhip was but nar- . 
row, and his fpirit was great. His living by far ex'. 
ceeded his revenues, which obliged him to contraft 
debts he was incapable of difcharging, and gave hini 
nofinall uneafinefs, hrshoirfe being continually block- 
cj up by his creditors and furrounded by bailiffs. 

But 
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' But thi3 was not all the ve?;*tipn he Jaha^rqd un- 
der. Abo.ut this tii»€, foirve ^onieftic di:fpy,t€s, Hill 
i?K)re affliaiag, bap.peq/ed. Mrs G^wchill ?j)^ he had 
ftequent quarrels ; and ^ iepaiTatio]^ \!^as talked of, and 
4efir.ed by both 03 adyantagews to both. 

It is by no means incuqibent on me, as a biQgra- 
pher> or a irwm, to enter into eirqumftancQS,oft:bis 

- nature, and relate the progreft ^of fuch. an unhap- 
py diflemtion. Private family )>ffajrs are unfit for t$e 
pMblic eye. They »rc of too tesder and top delicate a 
fixture to be dividgcd. Suffice it, that oyr poet and 
his lady did not agree. Toiay roorp^ would Ije 
to iryure one of the parties at the expeac0 of ^e 
other. 

His debts were,, however, fegii difcharg^4, or Jiis 
-cireditprs &tisfied^ by thebenieyoleince of K^r.t-loycJ; 
and our hero then determined, he would retard h^ 
wor|c no longer, b\tf: proceed .on it iflftantly, . / 

- About dae ti«ae of bis forfningthis refoliiit.i<?n, hp 
late ingenious friend, Mr. Rotmrt Lloyd, ^? ipa. pf 
the before-mentioned gen tfcmap/ .p^Wilhied^ poetical 
.epiftlc, called, ^he Aftor; yfl^ was ,a4d|:€fle4 to 
Mr. Bonn«l Thornton, a^d wa^.lqoHed oft.as a.pieoe 
of infinite merit, and its author jr^^fe^d aWSftg t^e 
moft eminent writers qf the age» : 

'Fired by hie* friend's example^ anim^te^ wi^h a 
Imidable emulation, our poet fat down and ccwippfed 
, his Rofciad. A Workwhich epters .iiito a clofe and mi- 
nuCe difcuffion of ,tbe varioui? eJ^QeJlencies ^i^ faulty of 
' j^he feveral afkors ind alftrdfes o£. both theatre^?; j bri- 
bing due praiias ta thofe lyhg wor^ eminent in tljeir 
different walks (tQ ufe a theatrical pfhraie) and fatiri- 
fing thofe who, huQjted up on^ (b^ bladders of felf-cpn- 
ceit, imagined' theitofdivea gre^tc-adtprs j wh^, to 
ufe 'A welirkaown,- jtbough Cwms^hat coarfe, fimile, 
tney might be oGfmpar^ tp pieces o£ h^fe-dwg* 
which fwimming dou^n a rivec N^i^feisv^ 5gi^^«js^-^^Ns^ 
pin*, proudly cridd o^xx,y . V" ^e^ Vq^h n^^ <»^^ 
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Having finiihed his piece, he publiftied it, but 
without fetting his name to it as its author. The town 
were divided in their fentiment^ concerning its wri- 
ter, but allowed it vaft merit. Unwilling to afcribe 
fo much fame to one abnc, it was faid, it was the ofF- 
fpring of a combination of wits. The authors of the 
Critical Review, in particular, pronounced point- 
blank, it was written by Lloyd. They valued them- 
felves, they laid, on knowing any author by his fty le ; 
and, however the common herd of critics might be 
impofed on by a falfe judgment, thev affirmed it was 
impoffible to deceive them, the (kilml veterans of the 
age. Others declared it was the joint-produdtion of 
Lloyd, Thornton, and Colman ; and die reafbn they 
gave for their opinion was fomewhat fmgular ; becaufe, 
they (aid, no one man was capable of producing lb fir 
nifhed a piece. 

Thefe lagacious veteran critics, and others, were, 
howiever, (hewn their error in judgment on the pub- 
lication of the fecond edition, which came out with 
the name of its author. Our poet was now r^arded 
as a firft-rate genius, his acquaintance was cultivated 
by every man of tafte, and his fame was every day 
more and more extended. 

CHAR VII. 
Our hero gets acquainted with Mr. Garrick^ who enters 
tains a great regard for bim-^—He publijhes bis 
apology^ addrejfed to the Critical )Reviewers-*-Tbofi 
critics are at a lofs bow to demean tbemfelveSy and al- 
moft refolve to leave off bufinefs-^Our hero tbrows cjf 
bis gownj and gets rid of bis nvife-ifiis letter to n^ 
on that occaJion—'^He frequents fnblic places^ in 
fearcb of food for fatire^— His conduQ in that refpeB 
vindicated — In what refpeSls tbi^ republic of au(Iiors 

are obliged to bim 'Some remarkable inftances of 

ibe gratitude and wifd4m of bookfellers. 
y% MONG the niiany honourable friends and ac- 
j/jL gusintances oar hero gained % tV» ^xih^vc^tiopa. 
<^f Jiis Rofciad, may be reckoned Mr» Gatt\cVwi» >ii\v(i 
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gave him the freedom of his houfe, and entered into 
the ftriftell intimacy with him. 

Shortly after the Critical Reviewers had thought pro- 
per to attack his jriece, by giving a lame and injudici7 
ous account of it, and, according to their ufualcuftom, 
feledting fome of the worft lines they could find in it^ 
and giving them as fpecimcns of the work; our poet 
thought proper to publifti his Apology, addrefTed to 
them ; in which he fevercly lafties thofe p(eudo-critics» 
thofe felf-appointed cenfors, who have forced them- 
felves into the chair of Ariftarchus, with a view to di-* 
rect the public tafte, and who filch away the reputati- 
ons of the good and great, with as little remorfe as 
hardened highwaymen ileal purfes. 

They were extremely nettled with the juft fatire 
they had drawn on themlelvs, and would have recanted, 
would have begged our poet's pardon, would have 
fallen down on their marrow^bones, and, like naughty 
ichool- boys, when convifted of a fault, would havepro- 
mifed never to do Co again ; but our poet defpifed them 
too much to heed their fuppliant pofture, or their pi- 
tiful promifcs. He was equally unconcerned at their 
infidious malice and their avowed repentance. 

The town was extremely diverted at the poor devils 
expence. They had never been fo thoroughly fcourged 
before. They had brought an enemy on them they 
knew not how to get rid of; and fuch an enemy as 
iieither their numbers could daunt, or their bribes cor- 
rupt 

Thefe aflalTinators of mens charadters began now 
to fear. Confcious guilt halloo'd in their ears the infa- 
my of their proceedings ; their infamy in depreciating 
the works of the learned and ingenious ; and injuring 
the property of the purchafers of thofe works. They 
would gladly have left off their af&ffination trade ; but, 
4ilas! if they di4, tfiey muft not eat ; for every meal 
of viduals they procure, is purch^d at the exQeac^ 
of the bleeding reputatioiv o\ ^xtit. tcwaax cS. >^csc^^ 

Our hero's i&Unc, beiag^ %y wA?i tawax^^^^^ '^J 

C iv ^ 
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produdticHifi, and his pockets filled, the firft two edi* 
tions of the Rofciad only bringing him in three hun- 
jdred pounds, he came to a refolution of depending 
entirely on his mufe for fubfiftence, and he made no 
doubt of me^eting the public favour as long as he 
Ihould continue to merit it. 

But to do this, he confidered his gown as an infu- 
perable obftacle. While he wore it, he could not, 
with propriety, frequent many places; which, as an 
author, who muft fee life in all its variegated fcenes, 
if he would paint them, it was abfolutely neceffary for 
him to do. All, therefore, for him to confider, was, 
whether he woiiid be a letturer and curate, with a 
bare hundred a year, or a lay-audior, with a goodly 
ptofpeft of gaining fifteen hundred. 

He chofe the latter. He threw afide his gown, and 
commenced layman ; and, thou^ he was blamed 
for it by Ibme, and ridiculed by others, y^et I can- 
not but think, for my own part, that he adted perfedly 
right ; and I doubt not but the unprgudiced and intelli- 
gent will be of the feme opinion, after they have peru- 
fed the following ktter he fcnt to me by die penny- 
poft on that occafion. 

"To * * * * * 
Dear » * * * 
" I have, in Jboth refpefts afted as I told you I 
" would, the laft time I was at your houfe. I have 
got rid of both my caufes of complaint ; the wife I 
was tired of, and the gown I was difpleafed with. 
" You have often heard me fay, I ha:d no fort of 
chance of enjoying any ecclenaftical preferment, 
and that I heartily defpifed being a pitifiil curate. 
^^ Why then ihould I breathe in wf etchedneis and a 
*' jufty gown, when ray mufe can furnilh me with 
^* feljicity^d a laced coat? 

" Behdes, why fliould I play th^ hypocrite ?-«-«-. 
Why ftiould I feem cpntented wif h my lowly fkua- 
t/(pj7, whea i suna lambitipus to ^pire at, and wifh 
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to 

^^ an account by a dull, phlegma'tic Dean for wearing 
" white thread ftockings, when I defire to wear 
** white filk ones an4 a fword?-=rr-In ftiort, * * * ♦ I 
'' have looked into my&if, I have examined my&lf 
- attentively, and I have found, I am better qualified 
^^ to ba a gentle^ian,' than a poor curate. Ic faas 
*' been, therefore, from principle, I have (hook off 
** the oM rufty gown, tjne pils-burnt bob, ^nd the 
** brown beaver, wbici fat fo uneafy qn me. I find 
^^ no pricks of conicience for what I h^ve done, but 
^' am mudi eafier in my mind, i feel nlvfelf jn die 
'^ fituati<xi o^ a man that has carried a a — d heavy 
** load for a Jong way, and then fcts it down.-'--^Sci- 
'* much for my wife and gowB. 

I (ball be at the Shakefpear to«morrow niglH^ 
and fliall be glad to fee you there. And believe mk 
to be, dear *^ * ♦ ♦, what I really am, and airways 
•^' (hall continue, 

*' Your afliired friend. 

Our poet having thus thrown afide his gown, be^ 
haved as any other gentleman, with fimiliar inclinar 
tions, would do. He frequented taverns and cofifee- 
houfes, placfes of public diverfion, got acquainted 
with bucks and bloods, and people of all (brts of ichar 
radters; and, in order to fee low as well as high lifii, 
did not difdain (bmetimes to go into obfcure publio- 
houfes, the better to obferve the different^ fcencs 
which different places would afford. 

Thefe aftions have been imputed as a di(grace to 
hifri'; as reflefting on his moral character, and tend- 
ing to IcfTen him in the eyes of the public. With (ubr 
million, we are of a different opinion. We think he 
aded extremely right j and that an author, like hm^ 
who would i^ender him(elf capable of exhibiting pot- 
traits of riie differ«it ftations of life, and humours jd 
different men, could not do better than to bean e^tW' 
witnefs of thofe differ et^ ft2Ll\otv"s^ ?Ki^\s>assNK5ca.'^* ^^ 
author who thinkis to pa\ivi fcea^^ V^ ^feaN^x S«^ -^ ''^^ 
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inake a very poor hand of it. His defcriptions muffi 
rdemUe nothing in the heavens above, the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth: but an author 
pofifefied of tolerable abilities, if fpedator of thofe 
fceties he defcribes, muft, by fer, excel one widi the 
h^beft, who never faw tbof^ things he attempts to 
give his readers an idea of. 

Thus uiuch we thought proper to obferve in Juftifi- 
cadoQ of our poet ; and we bc^ leave farther to ob- 
ferve, in juftification of our own remark, and as a 
proof of its (blidity, that, had not Mr. Churchill adt- 
ed as he did, in trequenting ib nniany public places, 
and feeing fo many characters of different kinds, the 
workl would not haveluch highly iinifhed defcriptions 
of perfbns and things from his pen, as it now can 
boaftof. ." . 

He is alfo to be coxomended in other refpefts ; in 
letting an example to writers to prin^ their wotks cor- 
re£tty apd el^antly, whh a good type, and on good 
paper; to fix a. gentleman's price on them, not a mere 
Grub-ftreet author's ; to receive the profits themfelves, 
not fiiflfbr them to be pocketed by mercenary book^ 
iHlers, * who, if they give but five guineas copy -mo- 
ney fw a work, and make five hundred of it, will not 
{»refei>t the author with a fingle ftiilling more — Few 
Andrew Millars are to be found — and, lallly, by ex- 
faibiting a noble example to eyery bard and author, 
bow they (hould behave to thofe who live by their 
labours, and without which they would be in as 
wretched a ftate as they would have them. ^ 

SuflEcr nie here to relate five true ftories ; I could 
relate five fcore, but five are enough. 

Paradife Loft, by John Milton, was fold for fifteen 
pounds. The bookfeller gained five hundred by the 
publication. The author, being in diftrefs, wanted 
to borrow of the bookfeller five guineas. The book- 
fetter's gratitude refufed him. 
Ja^pb Andrews was fold for three hundred guinea 
Jt had a jrapid &1g. The bookfellei, Mi. ^bAxcw 
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Millar, cleared money by it ; arid fent Mr. Fielding^ 
the author, una(ked, a prefent of one hundred giuneas. 

The two firft volumes of Triftram Shandy * were 
t>ffered to divers bookfellers for fifty pounds, and 
they oflfered feven. The author printed the firft edi- 
tion on his own account, and cleared upwards of two 
hundred pounds by the lale. Mr. Dodfley dicn pur-» 
chafed the copy, and has gained much money by it. 

Litde Derrick, the great author, fold a novd for 
three guineas. The bookfeller gained fifty pounds by 
the publication.— ** Lend me a gtunea," laid Derrick, 
** if you have any gratitude at all." " I have it not," 
arifwercd the bookfeller. 

Churchill's Rofciad was offered to three dilkrcn,t 
bookfellers for twenty pounds. They all faid the co* 
py<moaey was too high, but they would give two 
guineas. He publifhed 't himfelf, and gained, by aU 
thq editions orit, (even hundred pounds. 

So naurfi for bookfellers — And now let me a(k any 
impartial author, whether^ as an author, he is not 
obliged to our bard for fetting him an example how 
he ought to adt ?-^Retqra we now to our hero. 

CHAP. viir. 

• • ■ » 
Our hero ajftfls an intimate and a valued friend in difirtfs 
— Advice to malicious^ detr ailing authors^ not to rake 
up the f acred apes of the dead—^Mr. Churchill pub- 
lijhes his Nighty addrejfed to his friend Lloyd — The 
ill tendency of that piece pointed out^ andjbewn to 
he the moft exceptionable of his performances — He 
publifbes bis Ghojl — Mr. Johnfonjhewn to beunde- 
Serving our herds lajh. — The Prophecy of Famine pubr 
lijbed. 

MR. CHURCHILL gaining money now a-pace, 
had it in his power to difplay the native temper 
of his mind ; which was, an unreftrained benevolence, 
that was ever exert^ in relieving the diftreffed. 

His moft intimateTcknd. 2Xi^\ytQJ^«'^'^^^ n*-^^ 

• m eight volumes. ^\ce ViO^tiAs^. S^- ^t^x.^^VST^'^ 
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/diis time arrefted for feme debts he was incapable of 
tdifcharging, and thrown into the Fleet. Every one k- 
mehted the fate of fb great a genius, and were ibrry at 
his rnisfortunefi ; but no one, except Churchill, offer- 
ed to give him any thing but pity -, a poor gift, 

and a fcanty diet ror a man to fiibfift on^ 

Our hero, who cpuJd not fee his friend'^ diftrefles 
•witb apathy, vifited him ^Imoft daily ; and, with a 
generolity miparalleied in thefe days, gave Rearfly, 
'the bopkfelier, orders to (end him a guinea every Week, 
and charge it to his account j which was accordingly 
dene. 

Is not this a ftriking proof of his goodna&, his 
^reatnefs of mind? Is not fuch a g^erous a£tion fuffici- 
ent to atone for many faults ? Cm an ^ual in^ance of 
;hunnifthitY and true fj;iendftiip be produced by any per- 
4bn^ if the cirCumftdnces of the donor be compared 
with our bard's? Let then, yi fiiarHng, e«vious 
boetafters, ye tiny witlings, ye mongrel authofs^ who 
•^^aft on an inharmonious line with as much gr^edineii; 
as a hound will devour carrion, regardlefs of the ner- 
vous fentiment, and iiicapable of feeling the beauty 
of a friendly, a hivnane, a jljor^l, a chriftian aftion : 
^t th^a the facred aflaes of our poet reft in peace.! 
Wiihi more than iay^ge brutifhriefs, call not up his 
jerrprs from the grave! Cull not, with a villainous in- 
.duftry, fpme few foibles, which, as a man, be pof- 
jfeffe^i which^ as a poet, his >yl?irl of Jmagii\ation 
.Height lead him into, to fcrve.them up as a, r|a(l for 
knayes and villains ! Imitate bjs virtues,, and, if pof- 
iibie, acquire his abilities; butht his faults be buried 
with his duft ! Let the green turf lie lighriy on his 
^)rcafti and te^r not away, with i5u;rilegious -J^and^, 
.the laurelled wreath that binds his honoured li?X)«rp! 
The next work our poet publilhed was Night, ad- 
\ireffed to Mr. Robert Lloyd : ^ piece which, though 
jvritten w'nh gr^at ^^nt, and replete with true poptry, 
j^ the ifjo/l exceptionable of any of h\s petfotmarvce^v 
f^ Ae/n^ ^roiuuded upon felfe pria^pjes.. TVve .c\i\tR 
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defign of it feems ta be, to prove, that, whatever fial^ 
lies we poffefe, we (hould not undertake to coa-^ 
ccal them. 

That this doftrine is eflentially faife, and is abfo- 
iHtcly banefiri to fociety, is evident, if we only confider, • 
that exanriple is ever more prevalettt than precept. If 
the abandoned and the wicked were to take no pains 
to conceal their feveral crimes, efpecially were they in 
high ftations, otbet people would diink themfelves 
juftifiaWe in imitating them ; perhaps, laudable ; fince. 
the commonalty look on it as extremely praife-worthy 
to ape their betters, not only in fafhions and follies^ 
b«t vices ; and the gentry feem to be of the fame opi- 
nion, by their imitating, ds liear as poffible, the no- 
bility. ^ .^^" 

After the |>ublication of this piece, he wroTje hif 
Ghoft : a work of vaft merit ; in which he difphfy* 
great ki^wle^e of the wcirkJ, red genius and (n^s, 
wit. The only fault I can find with this perform^n^^ 
i$, his indulging a vein of iatire rather too fevers ; 
particularly, his attacking fbme re^^table ehara^rs 
^th too mnch wanton cruelty. 

Of thcfe Mr. Jobnibn ftands foremoft. A ger.tle- 
man of great repKitation as a (cho!at, and a wit ; a n^n 
with filch a comprehenfive mind, as to underfland 
mofl fiibjedts fb thoroughly, as woidd kad one tofiiC- 
pe<5t he had made the ftudy of €ach the fble bufiH€f^ 
of his life. This gentleman is therecharadleriied under 
the name of Pompofb^ and lafhed with a feverity he 
had by no means deferved of our poet. But indeed the 
edge of the fatire ia entirely taken ofl^ when it is cofi- 
fidered, that every one that readid the charader, knows 
Mr. Johnibn is the author of the Rambler : a work 
which has enlarged the circle of moral enquiry, audi 
fixed more ju'ecile land-marks to guid^ philolej^y in 
her invefligation of truth. 

The Prophecy erf" Famine fucceedfed the Ghofli.. It 
kad a rapid and a prodigious fale i was univerfall^ at^ 
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proved, except by thofe who felt the keennefe of itSr 
Icourge. 

But why (hould I give an account of his poems he 
publiibed, here ? That I fhall do, perhaps, at fome 
niture time; only I thought it neceliary to fay {pme^ 
thing of his firft publications, in order the better to 
Account for that d^ree of fame and popularity heex« 
perienced. 

CHAP. IX. 
Our poet forms connexions wish many patriots and men 

0f rank Reafon for not giving an account of our 

• hard^s affair with a certain young lady — He takes her 
with him to Paris — He writes to me from thence — — 
His letter on the remarkable contrail between the beta-^ 
viour of the primitive and modern clergy. 

NOTHING very material happened to our hero 
for fome time, unle& his intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Lloyd*, Mr. Woty, &c. and 
forming many other connections with men as eminent 
for their love of their country and regard for genius, • 
as for their rank and fortune, may be termed fiich. 

An event, however, foon happened, that I wifli I 
could pafs over in filence. But as I have declared that 
in writing the life of this great poet, I will 

*' Nothing extenuate, 

** Nor fet down aught to malice;" 
Itmay beexpedtedl (hould relate the affair that happen- 
ed between him and a certain young lady, (mils C — ) 
with whom he went to France, and lived with for fome 
time. — It may, I lay, be expedted from me; but 
when I declare to my readers that I know, not the 
whole of that affair, I hope they will excufe me from 
publiihing any part of it, as I know but of little, fri- 
volous circumftances relating to it ; efpecially, if they 
confider, that it is the bulinefs of a biographer, either 
to give a true and faithful narrative of tranfadtiuns, or 
entirely to omit them.*— Infjbead then, of foiling ibme 

pages 

^A^. Robert Uoyd died in the Fleet Prifon, on Saturday the 
^h of December f i yS^i grief at the death of h\a Cntnd Qb^t^Ul^ 
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pages with the relation of an affair I profefi myfdf ig- 
norant of, unlefs fuperficially, I (hall aft a much bet* 
ter part, by giving the reader a letter I received from 
Mr. Churchill at Paris, at that very time ; and whid^ 
cannot be deemed a digreffion, as every little piece 
our hero was the author of, may with the utmoft pro- 
priety be publilhed in a work that contains memoirs of 

of his life. 

(( Xo * * * * 

** My dear*** *! 
*' I was quite overjoyed to receive your letter, and 
to find you are well. Many thanks for the comn[iif> 
fion you have executed. — I doubt not but the books 
will come fafe. — lam on another piece, which I 
doubt not will take as well as my Prophecy, did, and 
^* will finifti it as foon as I can. — The times I know 
** are ticklifh, and when »*»»»»»»**♦• 
But I don't defpair. The native courage and 
good fenfe of Englifhmen are known to every one; 
•' and when the former perceives^ how egregioufly 
th^ are duped by a* ******** 
But why do you a(k me to draw a parallel between 
** the condudt of the antient and modern clergy ? You 
** mean a contraft, I fiippofe. I will, however, 
** having a little leifiire, give you a few broken hints. 
** The an tient clergy lived very different from our 
" modern, and adted very different The time hath 
" been, too, when rich benefices, and fat livings 
** were bellowed on the pious and the learned. — ^Arc 
they lb now } No. They are not. They are fire- 
quently given to ignorance and impiety, and always 
" to the perlbn that has the- moll interell,— not tne 
•* greateft worth. — I defy any one to affign a rational 
** caufe fpr {o irrational a conduft. 

Why a worthy and a learned man, who difchar- 
ges all the duties of his function with a confcientious 
** exadtneis, whofe life is a written comment on his 
** doctrine, and who has a numerous farnily to ijt<v 
•* vide for, Ihotjld be ^AMvvftw^ %i\ \v\^ ^g^w^^a^. 
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learning, in being forced to live on a poor ftipend, a 
journeyman taylor or a cobler would fcom^to ac- 
cept, is, to the eye of impartial reafon, amazing. 
\ But is it lefs fo, to find a map, who preaches not 
** diree times a year, who never performs the 
duties of his function, whofe life is mean and 
fcandalous, tod who has neither capacity nor inte- 
grity to ad the man, or the divine, rewarded with 
** thoufands a year ? 

" How did the primitive clergy live ? — ^Did they 
*^ order the earth, air and fea to be ranfacked for 
their refpedtive dainties ? Were they, like our mo- 
dern fupcrior clergy, driven about lolling in fuperb 
vehicles, and drawn by fiery fteeds, to places of di- 
verfion, ai^d falfe gaiety ? No ^ they were not; nor 
**. did they in any refpeA live as our modern black- 
*♦ gown'd gentry do. 

, ** Survey, for a m6ment, ray dear * * ♦ ♦, ^e 
*' infinite contrail between antitot and modern reli- 
**»gion. — The religion of ^eftks was plain, fimple, 
** pure and holy. Its prieftt were erf" blamelefe life, 
** of upright manners ; clad in nfiean apparel ; digni- 
** fied with no tides, but fervants of the Lord. 
*' Their food, was mean, afid often fcanty; their 
jonrnies, tedious Mid frequent; their accommodati* 
ons, niiean and wretched ; their perfons, expofed to 
perils; and their deaths, painfiil and ignominious. 

|5ut, good God ! what a contrail ! Pomp and ^ 

Iplendor are the charaderillics of our church. Our 
priefts are wanton, lafcivious, and depraved. 
" Their apparel luperb and lingular, . calculated to 
catch the eye, and excite reverence. They proud- 
'^ ly vaunt thernfelves ambafladors of the Alnrighty; 
** They live on turtle and ortolans, and drink claret, 
*' arid champagne, and burgundy. (I could ndt, 
^' while a clergyman drink ckret, and ohad^pagne, 
** And burgundy.) Their journies a/e, I m\ift cbnfels, 
" aafirequent as thofeof the apoftks, and primii^e 
chrgy; ^wrrAdyare to— -thePliyboufe, ttoV*ux- 
-*»^ orRanelagh. ^^ ^ovr. 
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" Now, what remains ? Why, after this fuperb 
^* fcene is drawn ; a fcene embelliftied with every de- 
^^ coration that art can invent, with every magnifi- 
cence luxury can iiiggeft, their clay is enelofed in 
a high-wrought fplendid receptacle, put in the fo- 
lemn, fable herfe, whole top is all over decorated 
with nodding plumes, and drawn by fix noble 



^^ fteed, cloathed in Genoa velvet ; and then, at- 
*' tended with multitudes of grand coaches, the pam- 












" pered, high-fed clay, ^ow the more iiimptuous 
'* feaft for worms, is conveyed to the church ; and 
" then, amidft the blaze of wax-tapers, and aflem- 
" bled fpe<5tators, isfet down ; and after a noble form 
of words is frittered away by fome periwig-pated • 
fop, is depofited in a fumptuous vault, and not fiif- 
*' fered to mingle with meaner duft. A monu- 
" ment is afterwards erefted of Parian marble, chiP 
*' felled into elegance by the hands of a Ry (brack, or 
a Wilton •, and, left the dull, haughty prelate's 
learning and humility ftiould be forgot, the genius 
" of fbme venal author is proftituted, to defcribe vir- 
tues he never poffeffed, and accomplifhmeftts he 
was an abfolute ftranger to. 
** How do you like my j)i£ture ? Is it not ajuft one? 
*' Heavens ! do you think I could with any confcience 
*' continue in a profeflion where fuch r***lly practices 
•' prevail ? » * * 

^* I am, dear » * * *, and ever (hall continue, 

" YourafRired friend, C, Churchill." 
CHAP. X. 
Me returns to London — Is confidered not only as a great 
poet^ but an able politician — Sentiments of our poet re* 
/peeing the ft ate of affairs in 1 763 — He is threatened 
• with terrible puniJbmentSj and promifed great pre-- 
ferments if be will turn his coat — Mode ft propofal 
tnade to him by two agents — His opinion of Mr. John- 
/on and Mr, Guthrie — IVhatJuccefs the agents met 
with from our bard — 7'Aqf arc •mitbin au am£ ^-act ^^ 
having their a — ^s feicked'— De$an in a ^rtaxtt \x\vt-: 
ry than they came. . ^^^j^ 
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MR. CHURCHILL continued ^t Pari? ^bout 
three months, and then returned to London. 

On account of fome political pieces he publifhed, his 

fame was now in its meridian. He was regarded as c^ 

Ikilful politician, as well as ^ great poet. He was, 

"^ indeed, looked on as one of the moft formidable 

O Champions in the caufe of Liberty l^nd Britain, againft 

"^ domeftic treachery, and fcottified meafures. 

He thought the intereft of his country was facrificed 
^t the (hrine of perfidy ; that great villains robbed the 
public with impunity ; that vice prevailed, and impi-i 
ousmen bore fway, while (kill and integrity were driyer^ 
from the helm of flate, and difcardedl with di(grace. 

He was not fmgular in thefe notions. Every hbneft, 
unplaced, unpenfioned, independent EngUfhman 
thought the fame. But more cautious, or rather, 
more timid, than our patriotic bard, they dared not 
whifper, in fuch perilous times, w^en profecutions, 
and pillories, and fines, and general warrants, and int? 
prifonments, and expenfive journies, were become fa 

frequent, and when brow-beating a y-g 1§ 

held the fcourge of law over the heads of thofe \vha 
were bold enough to own themlel ves firiends and loveri^ 
pf their country ; they did not, I fay, dare to whifper 
thofe fentiments our poet openly avowed, and gloried in. 

He was frequently threatened on account of his ge- 
nerous attachment to the caufe of liberty. Several very 
menacing letters were fent to him in private, and frer 
quent denunciations appeared againft him in the pub-: 
lie papers, with a view to (hake his integrity, and blaft 
his future fame, to bring him. over to the other party, 
and to induce him to efpoufe, by his difcourfe and wri- 
tings, thofe principles, and vindicate thofe meafures, 
he had before abhorred, and pronounced baneful to his, 
country, and prejudicaltp its true intereft. 

But this was not all. Promifes were alio made, 
and aflurances given, of high rewards and prefer- 

ments, ifhe >KOuldjoin the m y, cry up the gld- 

rious and honourable peace, an^ \vv\ie «t^a\i\&. vViofe 
AJthfui feryifiu of the crown, who Via<i &tNt^L^?ft^^x 
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CQiintry with fkill and fidelity, and raifed her reputa- 
tbn to the higheft degree of fplendor, from the lowefl 
and mod abjeft fituation conceivable, when Ihehad 

been infulted and p^ d on by almofl every flate in 

Europe, 

He was alio to call, in his writings, an avaricious, ^ 

cowardly, wealthy "^ e*, who took a beating ^^ '%" 

a public horfe-race, a generous, brave, and honefl [ 

man An ignorant and pufiUanimous p — e-m-k-r f, 

a learned and upright minilter — A cricket- player, de-» 
bauchee, and informer t, a very pious, chafte, and 

worthy gentleman. ^In fhort he, was to nick-name 

every thing; to proftitute his confcience, and his pen ; 
to depreciate and vilify his country and countrymen ; 
and to lavilh the mod boundlels panegyric upon 
Scotland and Scotfmen. 

Thefe fhallow, fecond-fighted, fcottified ftatet 
men, could not have applied to a more improper per- 
fon than our bard. He was equally unmoved at 
their threats and promifes. He defpifed the men and 
meaiures too heartily to vindicate them \ he loved his 
country and her patriots too fincerely to betray them. 
Finding our poet proof againft their artifices, or 
force ; and that he ftood like a rock againft which the 
furious winds bellow, and waves beat in vain 5 two of 

the m 's agents propofed to him, that, fince he 

could not be brought to concur in, and efpoufe their 
caufe openly, and by his writings, that, if he would 
only promife, on his honour, not to write againft them, 
he ftiould be paid three hundred a year for his filence. 
To this propofal the bard gave this anfwer : " I 
am amazed you (hould think I would accept fo in-' 
famous an offer. To be filent, when viewing trea^ 
chery and villainy, and not to.expofe them, is to be 
a partaker ; and penfioners Johnfon and Guthrie 
** are not lefs inf — s for con fen ting to drop their pens, 

" than if they had wrote for the prefent adm n.'* 

Fain would the two agents have prevailed on the 

^ T(ieJate w/^fttid honefi'L ^dV. ^x ^^\-A— ^>^OC^- 
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poet to change his rclblution ; fain would they have 
perfiiaded him to have Tapped the foundations of Hbei:- 
ty, to have vindicated arbitrary and illegal meafures^ 
and to have proved a baftard fon of . his country. But 
they might as well have attempted to have torn up the 
rooted oak ; to have called in queflion the wiftiom and 
integrity of a Temple; to have fhaken down the 
mighty battlements ; or, like another Sampfon, pull 
dow'n the ftrong pillars of Gaza. 

They laboured extremely hard tb effeft their purpofe; 
which our poet confidering as a diredt implication and 
fu(picion of his integrity, his anger rofe to fo high a 
pitch, that he fwore, if they did not leave his houfe 
that moment, he would kick them out of doors. . 

Not chufmg to give him this trouble, they decamp- 
ed with precipitation, fearing our poet would be as 
good as his word -, but not before he had affured them^ 
that, if they ever dared to come to his houfe again on 
liich errands, he would cut off their ears. 

Our bard's behaviour on this occafion, has induced 
his enemies to reprefent him as a turbulent man. They 
may call him, indeed, a man of fpirit and amaninte- 
grity ; but fure I am, every true lover of his country, 
•* with courage to have made his love known," would 
have adted as he did. 

CHAP. XI. 
Our poet* s manner of life at his houfe on A^on-comtnon 

His quarrel with Hogarth truly ftated — The 

painter's print occa/ions the poet's epijlle — 7he effeHs^ 

the latter had on Hogarth Our bards dtfpute 

iziilh Dryden Leach flight ly touched on^ and why, 

OUR poet now lived very comfortably and very 
happily. He wanted not for money, nor for 
friends. He had taken a very genteel, well-built houfe 
on Adton-common, which he furniftied extremely 
elegant ; kept his poft-chaife, (addle-horfes, and his 
pointers ^ fiflied, fowled, hunted, courfed, and 
took all the diverGons of the feafon he approved^ 
^ttho/e hours he retired from ftudy •, andVvved m ml 
'^^pendent, eafy manner^ every man oi gjem>^ om^\ 
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to da, but which every man of genius cannot afibrcL ' 

His writings in favour of that adminiftration that 
brought glory and honour to Great-Britain, and 
ftrengthcned its intereft; among Others, had given of- 
fence to Hogarth, the ingenious, and truly comic pain- 
ter, whofe works will immortalize his name ; who, 
having a place at court, as ferjeant-painter, efpoufed 
the caufe of that adminiftration that brought inf— y 
and di(honour to Britain, and that made the peace 
OF 1763. 

The bard and painter having notice that each other 
would attend a late remarkable trial at Weftminfter- 
hall, came there with a view to exercife their different 
fundlions ; the bard to fatirife his antagonift for abu- 
fing Mr. Pitt, and other great ftatefmen ; and the 
painter to catch a ridiculous likenefs of the poet, fo 
as to reprefent him in caricature. 

They faw each other, and, after the trial was over^ 
departed. 

Prefently comes out a print of a bear hugging a fidl 
pot of porter in his paws j underneath a pug-dog 
pifling on Mr. Churchill's works ; with fbme other dr- 
cumftances the reader need not be told. 

It would puzzle the moft penetrating perfon, had 
he the eyes of Lynceus, to fee the wit of all this ; but, 
let it fliould be loft, at the bottom is wrote, "The reve- 
rend Mr.Churchill, in thecharafter of a "Ruffian bear.'* • 

Alas I Alas ! It is but a too melancholy truth of the 
frailty of human nature, and a too vifible proof of the 
decline of genius, that Hogarth, a painter, in his pe- 
culiar walk rivalled by none, fuperior to all, ftiould, 
to indulge a perfonal refentment, publifh a foolifh^ 
trifling, infignificant print, to prove — what? — why, 
that he hated Mr. Churchill, and that his own abilities 
were quite decayed. 

Glad fliould I have been had our poet difdained tsk-^ 

ing notice of it; though the world would thereby hax^ 

been deprived of a nxve^ n^tvowa^ xssaKJc^ %gsRR& ;& 

writings that breaAe^ a i?gfwrvX ol ^^xr^ -»3\$w>nss!k«s3!s^ 

equally hQOoxirable to i\ie\>axdMAx.o^^ "^"^'V^^ 
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Hearth was my friend and my companion; I ho- 
noured him, and loved him ; and I could not, with- 
out the mod poignant grief, behold the extreme in- 
dignation he teftified in reading the former part of our 
poet's epiftile, his Ruffian Bear had occafioned; and 
the compunction of foul he felt in reading the conclu- 
fion, where the generous bard pays him greater com- 
pliments, and lavifhes higher encomiums on him as a 
painter, and with morejuflice, than the united com- 
pliments and encomiums that had been given him by 
all former authors and poets. 

It has been faid, the leverity of our poet's fatire, the 
juftnefs of its remarks, and the warmth of his pane- 
gyric, broke the painter's heart. Though I cannot 
abfolutely believe this, yet, I believe it contributed 
not a little towards it; efpecially if we confider, that, 
for fome months after the publication of the print and 
epiftle, poor Hogarth was lafhed moil unmercifully 
in all the public papers; his defenders were illiterate 
and without genius, rather betraying his caufe than 
ferving it, and as is toa frequendy the cafe, hurting 
Wm by their injudicious praifes. 

Our poet had alfo fome difputes with Dryden Leach, 
his quondam printer ; but, as that affair is fb recent in 
every one's memory, and fo generally known, I fhall 
not give an account of it here. I mufl, however, beg 
leave to obferve, that, however faultlefs our poet 
might be, in his quarrel with the painter, I can fcarce- 
ly think he was entirely fo in that with the printer ; as 
Mr. Leach is a very honeft, deferving man, and a ve- 
ry intelligent and good ^tifl. 

CHAR XII. 
Q%r poet* s great regard for Mr. IVilkes and Mr. Lloyd 
'-^Hefets out for France to fee the former — Their mat- 
ing at Botilogne'^Our poet is taken ill of a malignant 
fever — His letter to me on that occajion — He dies. 
^JT^HE friendlhip of Pylades and Oreftes was not 
Jl greater, or more fincere, than xVie &\^tid<h\^ o€ 
ChurchUI, Wtffces, and Lk>yd. This tnv5mvvx^xsi>MA 
^/'^^Je/leem for ^adh other ; and v>«M Vwre %qi&^a.o 
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the utmoft limits of the earth, or performed any ai?^ 
duous talk, within their power, to have ferved their 
friend. 

There are fewer friends on earth than kings, k aa 
antient faying, and is a true one. Whenever, there- 
fore, we meet with fuch a phoenix as faithful friends, 
we ought to look on them in the moft amiable light, 
and regard them as we regard comets, or eclipfes; 
efpecially, if thofe friends, like the three above na- 
med, are endued with great and extraordinary abili- 
ties, and pofTeffed of an integrity of foul, and forti^ 
tude of mind, which adverfe fortune cannot daunt, 
or the moft profperous circumftances enervate. 

Our poet longed (6 exceedingly to fee his friend 
Wilkes, who had been exiled his country by the ri- 
gorous hands of power, for writing — his fentiments, 
and who had taken refuge in France, that he fct out 
in his poft-chaife for Dover ; from whence he crofll 
ed over to Calais, and immediately proceeded to Bou- 
logne, where Mr. Wilkes was. 

Their meeting was joyful and afFeftionate. They 
thought themfelves extremely happy, after fo long an 
abfence, to enjoy each other's fociety ; and they plumed 
themfelves on the fatisfaftion they fliould receive in a 
reciprocal communication of fentiments and plans they 
had formed for their future condud:. 

But, alas ! how tranfitory are all fublunary things ; 
how fleeting and uncertain ! — The prefent moment 
only is ours; the next we are not aflured of! — ^Like the 
bafelefs fabrick of a dream, we fee our goodly proP 
pedts in life vanifh away, when we awake to immorta- 
lity from this bed of death. 

Shall I purfue the lubjeft ? No. There is no occafi- 
on. — Shall I relate thefcquel of poor Churchill's life ? 
— Fain would I difpenle witli it! — Would it were not 
in my power! 

In ihort, our bard, a few days after his arrival at 
Boulogne, wasfe\zedw^axvv'iS\<g\'»^^ 
fenfihlc his time v/as couv^. 

To exprefs the an©iN^ oi ^ov^^'^^%^^^^^^ 
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lEi peh like his own to defchbe; or, ratlier, it is undef- 
cnbable. He feltallthe pangs and tortures human, na- 
ture, can feel, when robbed of all the Toul of man 
hcddsdear. v ^ 

Two days before his de^tli^ my friend, my compa- ■^*. 
nbn, my loved Churchill, wrote me the folio wing let- 
ter — ^Heavens! what were my emotions in reading it! 

What did I not feel at that jundure! 

" To Mr. * * ♦ *. 

"My dear *»**i ' 






" THE curtain is almoft drawn, and'' the ferCe is 

over 1 hope, I truft, a better world will receive 

me. My laft told you the expeftations I had, 

which are now turned to aflurances.-r-.M^y you live 
** long and happy! — May all my friends live fo too f 
'^ and may all of you die the death of the righteous ' 
** — Oh! my poor, bleeding country ! Even in death I 
** mud think of thee ; diftrafted by inteftine feuds, and 
•^ Scotfinen preying* "bn thy very vitals! — May Hea- 
** ven pre(erve01d-England,and her true friendPitt !-r- 
•^ May the glorious band of patriots now aflembled, 
** refinie her from her chains ; and may the J^^^'s 

** eyes be opened ! Oh, * * * *, I know not what 

** more to fay, but that I have left every thing to * * * 
ic ♦ * ♦ *^ Xill the laft gafp will I breathe this prayer, 
" Oh! God, fhower down thy choiceft favours on 
" England and Englifhmen, and infufe into them a 
*' fpirit to defend their rights and liberties, their reli- 

*• gion and property ! Farewell, and, in death, 

** believe me to be. Dear * * * *, 

*' Your real friend, C.Churchili .'* 
The fecond day after writing this letter, my friend 

expired. He died calm andcompofed, fenfibleand 

reugned. — In his laft moments, he recommended the 

publication of fome papers inter eft in g to his country's 

welfare — In the agonies of death, he fought, he prayed 

'^y^ /r/scountry*sgood — Then, with aferenefmileon 

'w countenance, invoking the God of metcv for for- 

SXT^' ^^ ^e%nec/ his foul into the hands Qm\m x\\?x 
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